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Should the Senate 
Ratify Unjust Treaties? 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—Just before taking off 


for Moscow, where the Foreign Ministers 

Conference begins work on the German and 
Austrian treaties on Monday, Secretary of State 
George Marshall and his predecessor in office, James 
F. Byrnes, appeared briefly last Tuesday before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to urge imme- 
diate ratification of the proposed peace treaties for 
Italy, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 

The event was long awaited, for, although the 
hearing before the committee was suspended following 
Marshall’s and Byrnes’ testimony and will not be 
reconvened for perhaps two or three weeks more, as 
everyone in Washington knows, the arrival of the 
peace treaties before the Senate will inaugurate a 
controversial public debate which inevitably will be 
compared to the debates in that august body on the 
League of Nations following World War I. 

This will loom into paramount importance within 
the next 30 days if, as some competent observers here 
are predicting today, the debates in the Senate come 
to serve as the anvil on which a new American foreign 
policy will be hammered into shape. 

American public opinion, which was excluded from 
making itself felt in the deliberations that produced 
the peace treaties for Italy and the three others, has 
been awaiting the opportunity to ask what happened 
to the covenant of the Atlantic Charter and the high 
principles of international morality, justice and peace 
which the sovereign signers of that shining document 
promised the war-weary, strife-weary peoples of the 
world. 

The United States Senate is in this instance the 
high court of American public opinion. Unheard at 
the Foreign Ministers Conferences, public opinion 
will now be heard in the Senate, whose concurrence 
by a two-thirds majority is required before the United 
States can officially become a party to a treaty. 

The confluence of the tides of world conflict and 
chaos have brought together a .number of pressing 
problems demanding the attention of the American 
people. The Greek problem, suddently thrust into 
America’s lap; the crumbling state of China in which 
General Marshall said American policy had failed; 
the crisis in Korea and the frustration of American 
policy there as described by General Hodges; the 
problem of Palestine in which the White House has 
become deeply involved, and many lesser dilemmas 
confront the American people. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the peace treaties, plus 
the problems of Greece, China, Korea and Palestine, 
are the outward evidences of a foreign policy that 
has failed to realize the ideals and aspirations of the 
American people. In short, America’s diplomats have 
failed to bring home the kind of bacon the taste of 
of the American people finds palatable. 

Once the public examination of this failure is begun, 
it will not be possible to stop or confine it. The 
opening of the debates on the Italian, Hungarian, 
Rumanian and Bulgarian peace treaties means, there- 
fore. the opening of an examination of American 
foreign policy in Greece, China, Korea and Palestine. 

In the Senate, it is not the Administration nor its 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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The United States as a World Power 


LL democrats look forward to a period of inter- 
A national peace in which decisions will be made 
by all nations, great and small, sitting in con- 
ference. Many of them are suspicious toward this 
talk about the need of US leadership. They know that 
in the past the world community has been policed 
either by one preponderant power or by two or three 
governments which have achieved some sort of balance, 
Under this system progress has been made. Inter- 
national trade and culture have increased. But great 
wars which have become geometrically more destruc- 
tive have been an inevitable concomitant. The very 
basis of this system of international existence has 
been contrary to the democratic principles which we 
have developed within our domestic life. 

Progressive people everywhere have long worked 
for the day when this sort of international bossism 
can end. In the Assembly of the League of Nations 
the small powers sat side by side with the great. 
Delegates of 55 countries conter and attempt to legis- 
late in the various bodies of the United Nations. To 
build this sort of an organization into a world govern- 
ment which can replace the old big-power domination 
is the widely-worshiped dream of mankind. 

Yet at the very time when the UN is getting under 
way, we see things happening in London and Wash- 
ington which remind us that instead of being in the 
new world of UN, we are still firmly planted in the 
old world of the big stick and the balance of power. 
After the epic struggle between Britain and France 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. it was Great 
Britain which took the lead in keeping the world in 
order. We talk now deprecatingly of “British im- 
perialism.” The regime which took the lead in inter- 
national development during these past two centuries 
was imperialistic. But had we not had British im- 
perialism, we should have had imperialism under 
some other name—and it might easily have been 
worse. The regime which slogan-slinging writers of 
our day so easily denounce and deride has. at least, 
permitted change and amelioration. 

In the First World War Germany rose to challenge 
British leadership. No matter how skeptical we may 
be about good results to be reaped from war, there 
must be few who are sorry that as a result of that 
conflict the imperialism of Germany did not replace 
that of Britain. During that struggle the United 
States, also denounced as imperialistic. teamed up 
with Britain. When Hitlerian Germany rose to make 
a second German bid for world domination, it was 
inevitably Britain which was the first to accept the 
challenge. But by this time the US was quicker to 


assume its share of responsibility. With the wat 
finished and Germany eliminated, a new power con- 
stellation faces mankind. 


ne * ” 


Beauriet L. talk of peace. and law and order 
through international organization floods the air 
waves and press. But there is nothing so dangerous 
as to allow our dreams to interfere with the clarity ot 
our vision. The people of the world and many of the 
governments hope for peace and honestly work toward 
peace. But what we actually face is something pre- 
cisely contrary to what we want. We are in the midst 
of a struggle for power like that which was formerly 
carried on by Spain and Britain, France and Britain, 
Germany and Britain. Now Russia and her-satellites 
are on one side, Britain and the United States, with 
like-minded friends, on the other. 

The present conflict is as bitter and dangerous as 
any former rivalries. The Stalin Government is not 
merely a competitor for world domination. Lik@ That 
of Hitler, it represents a reactionary, backward- 
looking, slave-making sort of regime. If it were to 
win over Britain and the Us, it would mean, not 
merely the replacement of one power by another, 
but a shifting backward of political thinking and 
administration. 

The British plea that the US take over the respon- 
sibility for support of Greece should be viewed in 
relation to all of this history. With the world in its 
present perilous situation, the British Government 
frankly acknowledges that it is no longer able to carry 
the burden which it has shouldered for centuries. It 
can no longer function as the leading western power, 
the world’s prime protagonist of the democratic way 
of life. It lacks the necessary resources. Involved in 
a crisis at home, it must reduce its commitments 
abroad. Either the US will step into the breach, ot 
the democratic West will lose by default. Russia will 
fill the vacuum. 

This country is militarily and industrially fitted 
for the new task with all of its danger and oppor- 
tunities. But we are morally and politically unpre- 
pared. For many of our citizens the situation is a 
puzzling one. We are asked to support the UN and 
at the same time to assume the leadership in an old- 
fashioned power conflict. We must constantly bear 
in mind that the two things are not disconnected. If 
we do not give military and economic support to the 
countries clustered about us, there will be no genuine 
United Nations and no prospect of peace in any fore- 


seeable future. 
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Storm Over Britain 
Decline But Not Defeat 
Battle for Production 


World Leadership— 
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Britain‘s Crisis and the 
Need for Social Unity 


brought, intolerable suffering to Germans and caused a paralysis of British in- 


To stofm which delayed me for five days in Berlin and four days in London 


dustry, The Tories gleefully blamed the Laborites for the worst weather since 
1294, But 1 think that the attitude of the porter in my hotel was fairly typical. He 
damned Emanuel Shinwell for lack of foresight and for incompetence, but when I 
asked him if he would vote for the Conservatives in the next election, he was indignant. 
“Of course not. The bloody Tories are responsible for the bloody mess we’re in. They 
are to blame for the problems the Socialists haven’t solved. The mines should have 


been nationalized twenty years ago.” 


However, my impression was that few Pritons fully realize the seriousness of the 
cxisis, cof which the emergency caused by bad weather was only a symptom. They are 
too confident that somehow Britain will again muddle through. While I was in London 


truck-drivers went out on an outlaw 
strike. The Labor Government handled 
ihe shipment of food in the same way 
Mayor O’Dwyer would handle a similar 
situation—by using soldiers. Sympathy 
strikes were called in protest against the 
use of the Army to break the strike, to 
the great satisfaction of Communists 
and Tories alike. The workers have not 
vesponded enthusiastically to the appeal 
for strict discipline, no wage rises, no 
strikes, longer hours, less absenteeism, 
and other drastic measures to increase 
production — which is the only way 
Britain can escape bankruptcy under 
any government. 

I talked to many MP’s, both Labor and 
Conservative. It is ironic that some 
Tories are more staunchly defending the 
cause of Polish independence than are 
the Laborites. The latter feel that as 
the government party they cannot be as 
outspoken on this and other issues as 
the opposition can be. I commented on 
the strange fact that a Socialist govern- 
ment loeks to capitalist America to take 
over world leadership —~—in Poland, in 
Greece, in Palestine and on various other 
issues. Even Michael Foot, who calls 
for a “Socialist foreign policy,” was 
heajiant about appealing to the UN Se- 





WALTER LIPPMANN 
Negative Resistance Not Enough 


curity Council for action to defend Po- 
land’s right to independence. 

Britain’s position on the international 
scene is weakening, but it would be an 
error to assume that Britain is finished 
as a world power. I agree with Fred- 
erick Voight that even if the British Em- 
pire changes its character, merry Eng- 
land still has a vital role to play, and 
cannot be casually written off. The people 





Lord Keynes warned the British Gov- 
ernment before he died that it was un- 
dertaking fatal commitments in the re- 
habilitation of Europe and the Far East. 

Britain’s only hope of establishing 
trade and dollar equilibrium is in sell- 
ing in the dearest market and buying in 
the cheapest, but America expects her 
to do the opposite. America has the com- 
petitive advantage and is exploiting it 
fully regardless of anything except im- 
mediate profits. The USA will probably 
be forced to declare « moratorium on 
British economic commitments—but too 
little and too late to avert chaos. 

In the crisis taced by the nation, 
British workers generally maintain old 
attitudes toward the boss — the govern- 
ment — and its call for increasing pro- 
duction. The unions defend what is 
known here as “featherbedding” and 
there is a lot of wastage of labor. The 
employers also are fighting old battles. 
Private enterprise is “coasting along” 
and taking few risks, in distrust of the 
future. 

Socialist reform is tried only when 
capitalism is approaching collapse. And 
Socialists cannot work miracles. Britons 
who expected to wake up in paradise the 
day after electing the Labor Party to 
power are disappointed. A totalitarian 
government in such a crisis would resort 
to measures like compulsory direction of 
labor and industry. Strikes and col- 
lective bargaining would be outlawed, 
hours lengthened, an incentive pay sys- 
tem and the speed-up established, the 
standard of living reduced. But the La- 
bor Government is attempting to solve 
its problems by democratic means. Per- 












POWER 
Pits 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 








of those fog-bound isles are tough, de- 
termined, vigorous. They posses an en- 
durance that is impressive. They came 
through the Battle of Britain without 
a whimper and they will come through 
the battle for production. But the dif- 
ficulties should not be minimized. 


a « * 


Socialists Are Not Miracle-Men 


Lt 

Bariraty’s economic difficulties are 
jn reality a world crisis,” according to 
Sydney Gampell, financial editor of 
Reuters. If Britain collapses it will 
seriously affect the entire world, leading 
probably to a depression like that of the 
decade following 1929. 

“Britain, whose national existence de- 
pends upon exports, at present is not 
producing a cent’s worth of exports,” 
Gampell writes in the NY Times. Pro- 
duction is insufficient for the minimum 
home markets. The export drive has 
bogged down. 

The fuel shortage is less terrifying 
than the shortage of dollars and eredits 
from the USA. And even if the Govern- 
ment’s export target is hit, Britain will 
still be short by $1,400,000,000 of paying 
for 80 percent of the prewar volume 
of imports. Commitments abroad will 
further increase the deficit, with cata- 
strophic consequences, Gampell believes. 

The economic recovery of Europe and 
Asia is essential to that of Britain, and 
there are few signs of such recovery. 





haps the fate of democratic Socialism 
depends on the outcome. Workers who 
don’t understand this may win a battle 
for higher wages and lose the war 
against poverty. 

The London Bureau of the Union for 
Democratic Action said of this situation: 

“More men and women must be put 
to useful work. [One-fourth of the 
labor force is in “non-productive” 
work.] This may mean that labor must 
give up its opposition to the introduc- 
tion of foreign labor, which could solve 
many stubborn problems; particularly 
the manning of unpopular industries. 
The proportion of women in industry 
(already high by American standards) 
must be further increased. The peace 
treaties must quickly be signed, so 
that hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
can come home. 

“Everyone—union officials and mem- 
bers, management, and government— 
had much cause for hard thinking. 
They had cause for confidence as well. 
Man-days lost in strikes in the seven- 
teen months beginning January 1, 1919, 
were 40.000,000; in the same period 
beginning August 1, 1945, the figure 
was only 3,750,000. The ability of all 
sections of the community to pull to- 
gether might prove to be Britain’s 


great asset.” 
“ * * 


Russia Will Fill the Vacuum 


Tue problem is parallel in other coun- 
tries. In Italy, France and Poland coali- 


tion governments call for discipline, de- 
termination and hard work to make so- 
cialist measures effective in reviving the 
war-shattered economy. Ever-threaten- 
ing inflation can be defeated in no other 
way. Thus we have the edifying spectacle 
of Communists and Socialists and trade 
union leaders making the same sort of 
appeal that capitalists would make if 
they were in power. Governments as 
employers face problems similar to those 
of capitalists as employers — with the 
vast difference that theoretically at 
least the whole nation will share more 
equitably in the benefits of increased 
production, in the distribution of goods 
and other forms of wealth. Even if that 
theory is false in Soviet Russia, it is true 
in democratic socialist lands, and par- 
ticularly Britain. 

In this period, advocates of the inten- 
sification of the class struggle are think- 
ing in 19th-century terms. What we need 
to achieve is a new social unity in solv- 
ing social problems. That is expressed 
in terms of labor-management coopera- 
tion to increase production even in capi- 
talist countries —a new kind of class 
collaboration on ‘the basis of mutual 
compromise. (The 80th Congress is mak- 
ing this difficult. The Republicans and 
bourbon Democrats seem determined, 
like the Communists, to wage class war.) 
And as part of the picture, the British 
workers may defeat the purposes of 
their own Government by tenaciously 
adhering to the’ 19th-century idea that 
the government and the employer is al- 
ways the enemy. That way leads to to- 
talitarianism. 

The “left-wing” group in the Labor 
Party, led by Zilliacus and Crossman, 
echo the same sentiments as the British 
Communists — withdraw soldiers from 
foreign countries, especially from the 
Middle East, cut down production in the 
war industries, and adopt a pro-Soviet 
foreign policy. Zilliacus is quite right 
that maintaining 1,200,000 men in the 
armed forces and 500,000 in war plants 
is a drain that Britain can ill afford, 
(Britain spends annually on the armed 
forces almost as much as was borrowed 
from the USA.) But for Britain to re- 
pudiate her commitments abroad means 
the creation of a vacuum that Soviet 
Russia will fill if the USA does not. Can 
we afford, for either economic or po- 
litical or military reasons, to let Britain 
down? Our fate is inextricably linked 
with that of the only other thoroughly 
democratic major power, whatever its 
government, Tory or Labor. 


* * * 


Brirain has notified the USA that 
she cannot allocate to Greece the funds 
necessary to reestablish order there. It 
will take $350,000,000 to prevent col- 
Japse in Greece in the next three years. 
Britain can’t afford it. 

If help is refused Greece, the Greek 
Communists, supported by the entire 
Slav federation of eastern Europe, will 
win the civil war. Soviet Russia will 
take a long step toward the domination 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. If Greece 
goes Communist, Italy will not be far 
behind. And then, probably, France. 
Turkey will be caught in a pincer move- 
ment. The balance of power will be un- 
balanced. If in Greece Britain and the 
USA play the same sort of weak, vacil- 
liating role as the USA has played in 
China, the victory will go to our enemies. 

Recently Secretary Marshall drew a 
parallel between the fall of Athens in 
404 BC, and the decline of Britain. The 
Sparta of modern times is Germany; the 
Persia of 1947 is Russia. But the USA 
occupies a special historic position; in 
the Hellenic era no such power had 
emerged. Athens collapsed before Rome 
arose. 

America now has the “responsibility 
for world peace and security,” Marshall 
said, which Britain had in the 19th een- 
tury. As the British Commonwealth is 
weakened, America becomes the main 
citadel of democracy. 

Walter Lippmann wrote recently that 
negative resistance to Soviet aggression 
is not enough. Russian expansion is nvt 

(Continued on Page Seventeen) 
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The Senate | 
And Unjust Treaties 


By Jonathan Stout 


{Continued from Page One) 

State Department which is in the driver’s 
seat. Leading Republicans in the Senate 
have been awaiting an opportunity to 
effect a revision in our foreign policy. 
And this is it. The opportunity is at 
hand, and the issue is shaped to fit it. 

That Marshall and Byrnes should have 
urged ratification was expected. Byrnes 
and Marshall could hardly have done 


otherwise than plead for ratification. 
* ” * 


M arsuaut’s position is worth a 
moment’s thought. His job at Moscow, it 
is believed here, will be both long-drawn- 
out and difficult. Prospects of agree- 
ment between the Soviet Union and the 
democracies are not promising. Prob- 
abilities of a complete breakdown of the 
conference are quite strong. The foreign 
ministers’ deputies, who have been ex- 
ploring the avenues of agreement, so 
far have not been able to agree on a 
single point. The conference, therefore, 
opens under a cloud of pessimism... 
with occasional lightning thrusts of 
accusations and recriminations between 
the East and West over Germany. 

The State Department has. been forced 
to contemplate the possibility that the 
German and Austrian treaties will force 
a break in Moscow-Washington negotia- 
tions. What then?—has been the ques- 
tion. What of world opinion? What will 
be the position of Britain and France? 
The Russians are going to bat with two 
strikes on them already in world opinion, 
which is awfully tired of Russian eva- 
sion, obstruction and double-dealing. If 
the Kremlin continues these tactics at 
the. Moscow Conference, it will serve 
further to solidify world opinion against 
her. But if the Russians are given an 
opening whereby to place the blame on 
the United States, it would delight them 
by giving them an “out” while at the 
same time strengthening their world- 
wide propaganda campaign which pre- 
posterously accuses America of seeking 
imperialist world domination. 

If Marshall before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on Tuesday had 
said one word which inferred that he 
did not fully back the agreements worked 
out by his predecessor, it was considered 
by the strategists in the State Depart- 
ment that this would have given the 
Russians the one opportunity they are 
seeking—to break with Washington and 
accuse Americans of going back on the 
terms agreed to by our agents. 

So Marshall had to back up Byrnes. 
But, in the process of their appearance 
before the Senate committee, they indi- 
rectly threw a shaft of light on what 
has gone wrong in American foreign 
policy, on why, throughout the world, 
democracy is being harried and chivvied 
by the totalitariansm of the Kremlin 

Secretary Marshall urged immediate 
ratification of the treaties on two 
grounds. The first, he said, was that it 
would be the “beginning” of restoring 
peace and stability to the world. Coming 
from a man who recently returned from 
China, where a Communist-initiated 
Civil War is raging full blast, and who 
is at the moment wrestling with the 


problems caused by Moscow-inspired 
guerrilla warfare on the borders of 
Greece, this was a strangely naive state- 
ment. As a fellow-correspondent whis- 
pered to me: “If General Marshall really 
believes that, he is the world’s champion 
Optimist and shouldn't be allowed out 
without a nurse.” 
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The second ground Marshall offered 
was that immediate ratification of the 
treaties would clear the way for with- 
drawal of occupation forces from Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria—ex- 
cept, as he himself noted, for those re- 
quired by Russia for maintenance of 
supply lines through the Balkans to 
Soviet occupation forces in Austria. 

The meaning of this was not slow to 
percolate through the interested audience 
that heard the words. In effect, it would 
mean that the United States and Britain 
would withdraw their forces from Italy, 
leaving the latter completely defenseless 
before Tito and his standing army of 
600,000. And on the Soviet side it would 
mean that the Red Army would with- 
draw only from Bulgaria. The Soviet 
army would remain in Rumania and 
Hungary ostensibly to protect their 
supply lines to Austria. 

It boils down, therefore, to the fact 
that Soviet military power would remain 
immovable in the Balkans and only the 
democracies would move their military 
forces back home, leaving the Balkans 
and the entire Mediterranean area at the 
mercy of the Kremlin. 


* - 


Ox the face of it, General Marshail’s 
arguments seemed like a wonderful rea- 
son why ratification of any of the peace 
treaties should be withheld until the 
whole peace of Europe is concluded and 
is presented to the Senate as a finished 
whole rather than piecemeal. 

Former Secretary Byrnes was in some 
respects franker than Secretary Mar- 
shall, and in some ways weaker. 

Byrnes frankly admitted that the 
Italian and Balkan peace treaties were 
“unsatisfactory” from many points of 
view. But he urged immediate ratifica- 
tion, nevertheless, on two grounds. One, 
that they represent “an important al- 
though limited step in the direction of 
the restoration of peace, of order and of 
stability.” Two, he held out hope for 
eventual revision of what he termed the 
“more onerous clauses” of the treaties 
through a process by which ratification 
of the treaties would enable Italy and 
the Balkan nations to apply for United 
Nations membership and then they could 
appeal to the United Nations for settle- 
ment of any problem which might affect 
their peace and security. 

For a while it sounded as _ though 
Byrnes was erecting a Rube Goldberg 
invention for scratching one’s back. 

But the most pitiless spotlight on the 
helplessness and frustrations of Amer- 
ican foreign policy was unveiled by 
Byrnes in his discussion of the Trieste 
problem. 

On the final settlement of Trieste, 
Byrnes said, it was a choice of that “‘or 
having no agreement at al!.” 

The campaign of terror and threats 
carried on by the Kremlin strategists 
against Byrnes himself on the Trieste 
question was obliquely revealed by 
Byrnes when he told the Senators that 
Yugoslav representatives had made clear 
their intention to seize control of that 
city if it were left under Italy. 

“T am reconciled to the compromise on 
Byrnes said, “because of my 
fears as to what would have happened 


Trieste,” 


had our proposal been agreed to and 
Trieste given to Italy. 

“Nationals of Yugoslavia were daily 
moving into the city,” he said. Then he 
speculated that after withdrawal of 
American and British forces, inspired 


Washington and the | 


rioting would have broken out and 
“Yugoslavia would declare it necessary 
to quell the rioting on its border and 
troops would have been sent into Trieste. 

“A disarmed Italy could not stop 
them. There probably would be an appeal 
to the Security Council. And we can only 





ation 





speculate as to the result.” 

In that paragraph Byrnes fully revealed 
the methods of Soviet diplomacy and the 
helplessness of American diplomacy to 
cope with bluff, threat and’ intimidation. 

And Byrnes asked the Senate to ratify 
that! 5 




















— WILL YOU Send 74e New Leader \brial? ——; 


/ HITE-HAIRED George Dallas, one of the founders of the 
British Labor Party and long its President, told me in Lon- 
don, “The New Leader is the best Socialist publication the move- 
ment ever produced in any country. What can be done to increase 
its circulation in Britain? We are prohibited by law from sending 
money out of the country. We can’t even send you the equivalent 
in books or any other commodity. But there are a lot of Britons 
who would like to read your magazine.” 


Subsequently I talked to many Labor Members of Parliament 
and to others who said the same thing. I was surprised to learn 
how widely The New Leader is known and respected in England 
and on the Continent. Thinking people know this paper, but it is 
difficult for them to get it regularly. It is on file in the library of 
the House of Commons, but many individuals want to subscribe. 
I told them that I would see what can be done. This is my sug- 


gestion: 


If you would like to be personally responsible for plac- 
ing The New Leader in the hands of an MP or an editor of 
a European publication, you can do it. Send us $4.50 and 
we will let you know to whom your subscription is going. 
And if my list is exhausted, George Dallas will replenish it. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly what The New Leader 
will mean to Europeans; aside from the fact that the paper 
shortage leaves them starved for news, the NL will be a 
reassurance that Americans—or some of us—are inter- 
nationalists who understand and sympathize with their 
struggles and problems, and particularly with their fight 
for democracy against the totalitarian tide. 


LISTON M. OAK. 
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— By WILLIAM E. BOHN 








Legislators Kept After School 


ISTON M. OAK is practically ready 
L to give up cigarettes. Since he is 
a chain-smoker ad tobacco in 
those funny little paper tubes costs him 
36¢ a day, the very idea is revolutionary. 
It just goes to show how this march otf 
the teachers is cutting into the public 
consciousness. It all goes back to the 
sainted Times, which is, of course, the 
most disturbing paper in this country. 
All the members of legislatures and 
school boards who are so red in the 
face, should not attempt to trace their 
troubles to Communists. It is the editor 
of the solemn Times who is the real 
stirrer up of the people. It was his man, 
Benjamin Fine, who spilled the fact that 
we spend more for tobacco than for 
education. And that notion is what gave 
Brother Oak his bad case of conscience. 
We are very educational here in this 
office. Liston and I, whose desk chairs 
are back-to-back! both began as teach- 
ers, had great notions of saving mankind 
through education and—this is the main 
point—we both married teachers. This 
Jatter point has just been the matter of 
rather urgent debate. I suggested that 
our educational form of matrimony indi- 
cated our high regard tor the teaching 
profession. Liston thought it might 
indicate something quite different. He 
may be right. Once in a very long time 
he is. 

All this effervescence in the educa- 
tional world—in Minneapolis, Buffalo, 
New York and Wilmington—has brought 
ihis business of school-teaching back to 
ihe center of my mind. When I read 
ihe pitiful tales of the starving pedagogs 
I] keep thinking: “There, but for the 
geace of the devil and a certain Board 
of Regents, go I.” 

The argument started here in the 
office when Liston undertook to write an 
essay about “The Rebellion of the 
Schoolma’ams.” He had the nerve to 
start it—believe it or not—like this: 
“When I was teaching school in the 
depths of the Imperial Valley away back 
in 1918 the speakers at pedagogical 
revival services were already bewailing 
the sad lot of the pedagogs.” You see 
how it is. He thinks that 1918 was 
“away back.” Little does he know what 
things were like in the really early days 
when Horace Mann, Bronson Alcott, a 
couple of other guys and I got this 
school system of ours in working order.* 





Betore he reaches the end of the first 
paragraph of his essay the erstwhile 
instructor of the young from the below- 
sea-level valley of California gives him- 
self away completely. He confesses that 
before he began his labors he attended 
the Teachers College of the University 
of California. It leaks out, too, that he 
had been corrupted with ideas of modern 
progressive education. Among his 40 
ehildren were Negroes, Mexicans and a 
few whites—these latter the offspring 
of poor-white share-croppers. And be- 
hold his ideas of education! He started 
a varden and tried to give the parents 
ideas of diversified farming. As a re- 
ward of merit he would excuse bright 
pupils from the pent-up activities of 
indoors and allow them to disport them- 
gwelves between the rows of vegetables. 
What sort of education is that? 

In the really early days we had no 
such folderol. We depended on Mc- 
Guffey’s Readers, Barnes’ History and 


« 


the National Arithmetic books. The road 
to learning was ungraded. I had 49 
children and 29 classes. All of the pupils 
listened to all the recitations. There 
Was one great advantage about this. 
There was never anything new for any 
of them. A moderately bright kid in his 
lirst year would take in what was being 
taught to all of his asso.ted or un- 
assorted seniors. Everything that tol- 
lowec: was repetition. 

I forgot to report that "I was at the 
age of 16 when forming the minds of 
future citizens was turned over to me. 
I had taken some sort of examination 
set by the School Board of Cuyahoga 
County. I have deemed it unnecessary 
to record that all of this happened in 
Ohio. It is, I take it, sufticiently known 
that education started in that state. But 
such examinations in those days were 
not designed to mar the forehead of 
youth with the wrinkles that care leaves 
behind. If you could tell right quick in 





what year the War of 1812 was fought 
you were sure to come through with 
fiying colors. 

But what I started to report on was 
the age of the pupils. The youngest 
were charming children in pigtails and 
pinafores. But the oldest ones! God 
may have known how old they were. I 
never asked. They had been sitting on 
those benches for years and years, prov- 
ing their durability by the slightness of 
the changes that were recorded. There 
was one class division among them. 
Those who had been in jail regarded 
themselves as incontestably superior. 
But the way in which those of the lower 
and unjailed class strove merrily and 
persistently to win their way into the 
ranks of the higher-ups was a joy to 
behold. Their determined efforts even 
extended into vacation time. We closed 
the year’s educational effort with an 
elaborate “commencement.” Three of 
my youthful disciples gave proof of the 
energy and imagination with which I 
had inspired them by filling the hours 
between the dismissal of school and fall 
of night with activities which landed 
them in the County Jail. The last that 
I heard of the neighborhood was that 
my graduates had given well-advertized 
proot of their quality. - 

But, no, this was not quite the last 
note. Still limping with a cane round 
th. sidewalks of New York is a dignified 
old _boy—refined features and _ long- 
flowing white mane. How he got from 
the backwoods of Ohio to this metropolis 
I shall never know. He looks a banker 
or something. Maybe he has been a 
clergyman or highschool principal. The 
reason I have not learned the details 
of his biography is that I cannot endure 
his society for long. I will be going 
down Fifth Avenue or along 12th Street, 
and I will see him ahead of me with his 
cane. If there is no chance to duck out 
of sight he will hail me with: “Ah! My 
old teacher!” I cannot deny the soft 
impeachment. This old man was one of 
my youngest pupils. And he thinks I 
was wonderful. What tricks old age 
plays on us! I have proof, at least, that 
one of my scholars managed to remain 
out of jail. 

* * 2 


The Uprising of the Pedagogs 


OU may think that all of this has 
little to do with the schoolroom rebellion. 


But it has. Liston and I, you see; have 
been all pepped up by the sight of the 
embattled teachers. There are almost a 
million instructors in this country. There 
must be, at the very least, another 
million who, like Liston and me, are 
refugees from the profession. If they 
feel as we do—all roused and ready to 
go--it means a lot. Among us ex-edu- 
caters there must be plenty of gov- 
ernors, members of legislatures and 
school boards and plenty of others in 
high places. You, dear teacher, are sur- 
rounded by a cloud of allies. We long 
ago deserted the desk, the blackboard, 
the ruler and the pedagogical piece of 
chalk, but our hearts are with you still. 

There is a lot of pious talk about 
whether members of a dignified pro- 
fession should go on strike. It is said 
that government employees must never 
rebel. Editors write that teachers, being 
set on pedestals as examples for the 
young, should be models of dignity and 
poise. Educators are, in a sense, in the 
lead of the whole white-collar class. 
What is being preached to them is that 
they should set an example of dignity 
and docility. 

The rebellions from Minneapolis to 
Wilmington are the answers which the 
teachers fling to this preachment. They 
know that dignity and docility speak the 
stuffed shirt and the empty head. They 
will have none of it. They are full- 
blooded and adequately-alerted citizens. 
They are as good as teamsters and steel 
workers. When they are wronged they 
will fight back. Dignitaries from gov- 
ernors on down do not overawe them. 

From our place on the side-lines we 
ex-pedagogs are waving our banners 
and sending up shouts of encourage- 
ment. And one thing, especially, | want 
to say to all the fighters for fair salaries 
and better educational provisions. Every- 
one respects a good fighter. You stand 
higher now in publie estimation and in 
the minds of your pupils than you ever 
dil. Without fear you have asserted 
yourselves. You have taken part in the 
rowdy goings-on whereby the problem 
of our time are settled. You know what 
the words used in the Current Events 
classes and Social Studies really mean. 
You and the parents—yes, you and the 
Mayors and Governors—now speak the 
same language. You have proved your- 


selves in the hot battle of life. Nothing 
you ever did in Normal School went so 
far toward fitting you to be a good 
teacher as has the hot turmoil of these 
recent weeks. 





ae 
* FOOTNOTE ON ATOMBOMBS 
AND TEACHERS 

@ Bill Bohn omits the main point I 
made in my casual comments on the 
plight of the teachers. That is: “away 
back, when I was teaching, the experts 
were already saying that our educa- 
tional system was deteriorating because 
of lack of adequate funds. Teachers 
were leaving the profession. And the 
main -reason then as now is this: we 
ave spending too much to pay for the 
last war and to prepare for the coming 
one. It is not tobacco or liquor that is 
consuming wealth that should go into 
the school system, but war. This is not 
a plea for pacificism, but merely a state« 
ment of fact. As we proceed into the 
“progress” of the atomic age and our 
weapons improve, our schools will cons 
tinue to retrograde and at intervals the 
Times at al will bewail the fact. 
Furthermore, the reason Mississippi 
spends only $400 while New York spends 
$4,400 is not that Southerners don’t 
want good education but that they can’t 
afford it. Mississippi spends 3.4 percent 
of her state budget on schools while 
New York spends only 2.6 percent. 

In 1947 the demand of the teachers 
that they be paid almost as much as 
carpenters and miners should be met; 
but in 1957 we will face the same prob- 
lem unless the world finds some way to 
stop the armaments race. When we no 
longer are forced to make atombombs 
maybe we can make it possible for chile 
dren in Mississippi and Nevada to have, 
not only good teachers, but even doctors, 


and a decent diet. L. M. O. 





Amnesty for Conscientious Objectors 


Compiere amnesty was urged by 
the large majority of witnesses who 
testified February 18-19-20 before the 
President’s Amnesty Board. 

Justin Feldman, representing the 
American Veterans’ Committee, called 
for “an amnesty which would include 
all men who have been sentenced to 
prison under the Selective Service Act 
because of their religious, moral, or 
political convictions.” 

He told the Board: “The AVC cer- 
tainly does not agree with the stand 
that opponents of the draft took during 
the war. But we harbor no bitterness 
toward them. Indeed, we feel strongly 
that the punishment of these idealists 
should have stopped long ago. 

“Our treatment of dissenters in World 
War IL is rot a civil liberties record of 
which we can be proud. More than 
twelve times the number of World War 
{ objectors were imprisoned in World 
War II. The United States Government 
is in a most ironical situation when it 
professes concern over harsh treatment 
of political dissenters abroad and yet 
fails to grant an amnesty at home.” 

Testyfying for the CIO was the rep- 
resentative of its Veterans’ Committee, 
Meyer Bernstein. Characterizing “the 
arrest of CO’s who struck against forced 
labor,” Bernstein stated: “We of organ- 
ized Jabor have suffered from this sort 
of abuse ourselves. So we protest on 
our own behalf as well as in defense 
of the CO’s.... We think the right of 
conscientious objection to the bearing of 
arms is basic in a democracy. We there- 
fore most respectfully urge you to rec- 
ommend a presidential amnesty for all 
conscientious objectors.” 

How Joe Folmet, southern field secre- 
tary of the Workers Defense League, 
was recently punished for his beliefs 


was told the Board by Norman Thomas, 
While investigating peonage cases in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., Folmet was ars 
rested on a charge of failure to register 
as a felon, in accordance with a local 
ordinance. He had previously received 
two sentences as a conscientious ob- 
jector. 

The urgency of amnesty for objectors 
to army jimcrow and for men who, be- 
cause of lack of education and social 
advantages, failed to get recognition as 
CO’s, was emphasized by Leon A. Ran- 
som, Washington attorney, who spoke 
for the National Assoociation for the 
Advancement of Colored People. He 
read a statement made by Lewis P. 
Jones, Negro objector, when he refused 
to report for induction and presented 
himself to the district attorney for prose- 
cution, The statement said: “I am simply 
a colored American who insists on his 
constitutional right to serve his country 
as a citizen unsegregated and unhumili- 
ated in a jimcrow army. I cannot fight 
Fascism in an army where I am treated 
as an inferior citizen.” 

Spokesman for the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America was 
Dr. Frederick L. Fagley, vice-chairman 
of the General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains and chairman of 
the National Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. In tendering the 
Board the amnesty resolutions of the 
country’s most important religious or- 
ganizations, he called for amnesty not 
only for explicitly religious CO's but 
also far other types of objectors whose 
grounds were “truly religious,” whether 
or not they admitted it. 


Representatives of the Army and 
Navy opposed amnesty. 
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Karphones for the Comrades 
Kilocycling With the Peoples Radio Foundation 


By Walter K. Lewis 


T has been a long time since the comrades of Union Square used a soap-box to 
I peddle their political wares. The scientific age has descended. No longer does a 

comrade have to have lung power to get across a message to a street audience. He 
tan relax and have others think for him. He can, likewise, relax vocally, and thus save 
his energies for the other exigencies of Party life. This being the age of wonders in 
electronics the true comrade, having tried his hand in the arts, sciences and the profes- 
gions, now turns to the new channels of communication: Frequency Modulation radio. 


It will be bad news if the Federal 
Communications Commission grants 
Peoples Radio Foundation, Inc., a license 
to operate an FM radio station. Such 
a radio station operated under the new 
electronic magic of Frequency Modula- 
tion is estimated to broadcast within a 
radius of 60-miles of New York City, 
and to reach an audience of 16,000,000 
potential listeners. This is more than the 
soap-boxers of yesteryear ever hoped for. 

Led by Joseph Brodsky, long-time 
lawyer for comradely causes, and him- 
self Secretary-Treasurer of Peoples 
Radio Foundation, Incorporated, the 
hopes of the PRF stockholders are rising 
daily that the FCC will name them as 
the operators of an FM station. The 
FCC, guided by well-meaning liberals, 
may consider the granting of a license 
to PRF as a move to “balance” the big 
radio chains with small, “independent” 
stations. 

The largest stockholders in PRF are? 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, District 4, led by 
party-liner James Lustig (50 shares of 
preferred stock and 25 shares common) 3 
Jewish Peoples Fraternal Order, Com- 
munist-led associate of the International 
Workers Order (10 sbares preferred 
and 5 common); Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union (various localS) led by Com- 
munist Party member Ben Gold (8 
shares preferred and 2% common); 
Russky Golos, Russian-edition of the 
Daily Worker (30 shares preferred and 
15 common); Abraham A. Heller, Presi- 
dent and Director of PRF, and treasurer 
of the Jefferson School of Social Science 
and President of the International Pub- 
lishers, Communist publishing firm (5 
preferred and 24% common); IJnterna- 
tional Workers Order (25 preferred and 
12% eommon); Paul Crosbie, former 
Communist Party candidate (5 preferred 





and 2% common); Magazine House, 
owned and operated by Leverett Gleason 
of Friday fame, and a director of PRF 
(10 preferred and 5 common), and 
Brodsky himself (2 preferred and 1 
common). 

Other stockholders as listed with 
the FCC are: American Communica- 
tions Association, Local 2 (CIO) (2 pre- 
ferred, 1 common); American Commit- 
tee for the Protection of the Foreign 
Born (1 preferred, % common); Centro 
Fraternal Hispano, Local 4834, Carlos 
Dore (1 preferred, % common); Club 
Obrero Espanol (2 preferred, 1 common) ; 
Council on African Affairs, a Paul 
Robeson production (1. preferred, % 
common); Dental Technicians Equity 
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(1 preferred, % common); Joint Board 
Fur Dressers (1 preferred, 4% common) ; 
William Gropper (1 preferred, % com- 
mon); Dr. J. Hammer (6 preferred, 3 
common); Harry Kaplan (10 preferred, 
5 common); Corliss Lamont (1 pre- 
ferred, % common); Dr. Robert Leslie 
(10 preferred, 5 common); Wholesale 
and Warehouse Workers Union, Local 
65, led by party-liner Arthur Osman 
(1 preferred, % common); Hester 
Sondergaard (1 preferred, % common) ; 
Tom Mooney Hall Association (1 pre- 
ferred, % common); D. W. Trachten- 
berg (1 preferred, 4% common); Joseph 
Weinstein (10 preferred), and Dr. Max 
Yergen, National Negro Congress (1 
preferred, 42 common). 


* * * 


O: an authorized issue of 1,000 com- 
mon at $2.50 per half share, and $100 
preferred stock with a 5 percent annual 
return, close to 210 individuals and or- 
ganizations have subscribed and $62,000 
worth of stock has been sold. The PRF 
is capitalized at $100,000. 

Although not listed at the time of the 
hearings in July of 1946 before the FCC 
in New York City, the Teachers Union, 
Local 555 (CIO), led by .Communist 
Bella V. Dodd, the Furniture Workers 
Union and United Office and Profession- 
al Workers Union have joined the list 
of 12 union stockholders in PRF. 

A PRE spokesman told The New 
Leader that the Progressive Citizens of 
America, the new  Wallace-inspired 
group, “are giving us their support.” 

Spurred by Lawrence Knobel of the 
Metropolitan Area Council of the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee, AVC Chapters 
have had PRF “called to their atten- 
tion.” PRE was invited by Knobel, 
Franklin H. Williams, Fred Borden and 
Peter Oppenheimer, leaders of the party- 
line caucus in AVC, to present a playlet 
on housing at an MAC-sponsored rally 
early in 1947 at New York’s Manhattan 
Center. David J. Timmons, Jr., as- 
sistant director of PRF, and a member 
of the New Haven AVE€, has been ad- 
dressing AVC Chapters. Warned by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., and Charles 
Bolte against Communist infiltration, 
AVC Chapters are being more careful 
about alliances with any non-veteran 
organizations soliciting support. How- 
ever Lou Glassheim of the Jamaica 
AVC, Harry Wachtel of the Brenner- 
Felsen AVC and Morris Hecht of the 
Bedford Chapter are alleged to be co- 
operating with Timmons in interesting 
AVC Chapters in PRF. 

On the Board of Directors of PRF 
are Joseph R. Brodsky; Eugene Brown, 
program director of the Armed Forces 
Radio Network “Pacific”; party-liner 
Leverett Gleason; Leslie A. Goldman, 
who, from October, 1940 to October, 1942 
was publication director of the [WO; 
International Publisher Abraham A. 
Heller; Rockwell Kent, party-liner and 
President of the IWO; Milton Robert- 
son, who in 1937-1938 served with the 
Communist-led Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
wade in Spain; Martin Wolfson, who 
lid scriptwriting and newswriting in 
the Pacific Area during the war; Peter 
Shipka, treasurer of the IWO, 


The Advisory Council, however, gets 
down to earth—the real red earth. 
Among those listed are: 

Millard Lampell, who wrote many 
anti-war pieces during the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact for the Almanac Singers; Left 
Wing composer Marc Blitzstein; Nor- 
man Corwin who appears frequently on 
many CP-front letterheads; William 
Feinberg, former Secretary of Local 802 
Musicians Union, who had CP support 
in the union; Zlatko Balakovic, a con- 


cert violinist, of the American Slav 
Congress; Dean Dixon, et al. 


* - * . 


Tue PRF notified the FCC that the 
late Independent Citizens Committee of 
the Arts, Sciences and Professions “has 
sponsored our organization.” Another 
front organization Stage For Action 
would also be given time on the PRF 
program. Under the heading of “Music,” 
and headed “67: Peoples Songs,” the 
PRF notified the FCC that “The organ- 
ization that bears this name would bring 
PRF it’s new song of the week.” Such 
as those it sang in the Communist Party 
May Day Parade, 1946! Pete Seeger, 
now a Cafe Society star, testified before 
the FCC hearing endorsing PRF. 

Carol King, attorney for Gerhardt 
Eisler, the Comintern agent who was 
cited by the House of Representatives 
for contempt on February 18, 1947, 
testified in favor of the FM applicant, 
PRF, and stated catégorically that she 
was instrumental in having the Com- 
mittee for the Protection of the Foreign 
Born endorse and help finance PRF. 
Mrs. King told of the close cooperation 
between her Foreign Born Committee 
and the International Workers Order. 

Leverett Gleason, a member of the 
Board of the front group, Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, testified 
that Peter Shipka, treasurer of the 
Communist IWO, interested him in PRF, 
Sidney Schreiberg testified that the 
New. York Chapter of the National 
Lawyers Guild had endorsed PRF, 

Brodsky, in preparing the necessary 


legal memoranda for the FCC hearing, 
assumed that the counsel for the FCG 
and other governmental agencies watch- 
ing this case were unaware that the 
International Publishers is an outlet for 
Communist literature. To read the 
resumé Brodsky prepared for the FCC 
concerning the activities of International 
Publishers, one would think that they 
publish impartial books. According to 
the report Brodsky offered, the Inter- 
national Publishers is “a publishing 
firm which has emphasized distribution 
of literature especially in the fields of 
history, economics and political sciences.” 
In the case of Communist William 
Schneiderman, the brief for the United 
States Government states that the Inter= 





national Publishers is a “publishing 
agency of the Communist Party.” 
- ™~ * 


Tue International Workers Order will 
be a controlling factor in PRF’s policies. 
Brodsky gave the FCC the following 
information concerning the activities of 
the IWO: “It is fifteen years old and 
it augurs well indeed for the applicant 
corporation (PRF) herein that those 
responsible for having built this frater- 
nal society into an outstanding success 
during the past decade and a half, have 
pledged their full cooperation in making 
the proposed station a similar outstand- 
ing success.” Brodsky did not report 
that the then Attorney General Francis 
Biddle on September 24, 1942 called the 
IV’O “one of the strongest Communist 
organizations.” 

As of June 30, 1946, the assets of 
the PRF were $50,420.51. They are now 
nearer the $62,000 mark. Organized on 
November 27, 1944, the bank balance 
for December, 1944, was only $4,121.75. 

On July 16, 1946, Brodsky testified 
before the FCC in New York City that 
“I am a member of the National Board 
of the International Workers Order, a 
member of the Civil Rights Congress, 
and various other organizations inter 
ested in civic affairs.”” The Civil Rights 
Congress is a front group. 

Julius Schatz, then educational di- 
rector of the Furriers Joint Council, 
and now an official of the American 
Jewish Congress, testified in favor of 
PRF, 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 























_ Day By Day Life in Britain 
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London. 


grim this winter; but I do not 
find anyone who envies us in 
America. The austerity of British 
existence is not primarily due to food 
rations, which are quite adequate. The 
British people are incidentally proud 
of their rationing discipline, and that 
quite beyond the rariks of the Labor 
Party. They know that they can main- 
tain rationing without creating the 
black markets of the continent, be- 
cause they have a stronger tradition 
of elementary honesty and a more 
robust sense of responsibility toward 
the community. In contrast with our 
unrationed freedom, they are able to 
eat their bread without feeling that 
they are eating it at the expense of 
someone else. + 
It isn’t the food but the fuel situa- 
tion which creates the atmosphere of 
austerity and crisis. Britain, which 
once had a great export trade in coal, 
is now unable to meet the needs of its 
own market, not to speak of the loss 
of its export balance. Failure to fur- 
nish Sweden with coal for instance 
means a restriction upon the import 
of Swedish timber and a consequent 
retarding of the housing program. 
But the domestic situation is even 
more critical. The opposition is seek- 


Ll" in Britain is more than usually 


ing to blow up the economic crisis 
into a political one; but there is no 
evidence that the government is im- 
periled. It seems pretty well under- 
stood that many factors of long stand- 
ing, over which the present govern- 
ment had no control, contributed to 
the crisis and that an excessively cold 
winter was the straw which broke the 
camel's back. r 

“ The British mines, for one thing, are 
not as highly mechanized as ours and 
have a much lower productivity per 
man. But it was capitalist manage- 
ment and not socialist control which 
was responsible for this technical 
backwardness. Coal production has 
steadily mounted in the past year, but 
it is still short of the 1939 level; and 
meanwhile domestic consumption has 
increased. The real trouble is shortage 





CHURCHILL 


of man-power. While the number of 
miners is beginning to approach the 
pre-war level, their average age is 
higher and their productive power 
lower than before the war. In short, 
the young miners, drafted into the 
army, have refused to return to the 
pits. Their army experience emanci- 
pated them from traditional loyalties 
to an ancestral calling; and new and 
richer opportunities in industry re- 


By Reinhold Niebuhr, jg 

















Reinhold Niebuhr is the well-known 
clergyman, political analyst, and stu- 
dent of social problems. Among his 
many works are: ‘Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society”; “Beyond Tragedy”; 
“The Nature and Destiny of Man”; 
“An Interpretation of Christian Eth- 
ics”; “Reflections on the End of an 
Era.” 














* whole system. 


inforced their determination not to 
return to mining. 

This labor problem, while it repre- 
sents no immediate threat to the gove 
ernment, does raise an interesting is- 
sue for the kind of democratic sociale 
ism which governs Britain. The gove 
ernment can obviously not force men 
into the mines by law. If it did that 
it would dissipate the democratic sub- 
stance of its rule. The only other 
alternative is to attract labor to the 
more onerous and less desirable forms 
of toil by wage differentials. At the 
moment it is still impossible to do this 
without encouraging wage increases 
all along the line and upsetting the 
It will be very inter« 
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esting to see whether by education, 
and increased understading of the is- 
sue involved such differentials can be 
made a part of government policy. It 
must be understood of course that this 
problem is created by the very merits 
of a socialist system which is moving 
in the direction of guaranteeing full 
employment and is thereby removing 
the incentive of the fear of unemploy- 
ment which holds some men in some 
less desirable jobs in a capitalist sys- 
tem with its usual pool of unemploy- 
ment, 

In Britain the issue is complicated 
by the fact that labor is naturally 
restive because it has not achieved 
greater benefits under a socialist sys- 
tem and does not understand why all 
wages could not be greatly increased. 
In a society which has moved for dec- 
ades, and particularly in‘the war 
years, toward a greater and greater 
equalization of wealth, the profits of 
ownership are not so great that when 
the melon is sliced, the wage slice 
of an individual worker would be very 
great. Furthermore Britain has been 
impoverished by the war. The specific 
mark of that poverty is that, having 
lost the returns on its foreign invest- 
ments, it must produce a surplus of 
manufactured goods in order to pay 
for its food imports. Having already 


raised the living standards of the 
masses to a considerable degree it 
can actually not afford to raise living 
standards very much higher, lest its 
manufactured exports are diminished 
by the home market and its food ime 
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HUGH DALTON 
ports increased. Even now, accord- 
ing to a recent government “white 
paper” Britain is not balancing its ex- 
port-import budget, despite the heroic 
effort to increase exports. 


* « fol 


Tue socialist experiment in Britain 
was thus under cireum- 
stances which are not too favorable. 
And yet it was precisely the straight- 
ened circumstance of the nation which 
made socialism possible. It was the 
sense of a common poverty and the 
feeling that the residue of a war- 
dissipated national wealth must be 
shared as equitably as posible which 
provided the impetus for the socialist 
victory. The British like to suggest, 
at any rate, when they seek to excuse 


launched 


what seems to them the quite irre- 
sponsible character of our national 
economic life, that one can really not 
expect anything better from a nation 
so wealthy. The “free enterprise,” 
which our Republican idealists regard 
as the sine qua non of democracy, 
seems to many of our British friends, 
to be a luxury in which only a very 
wealthy nation can indulge. 

Thus, though there may be other 
crises after this coal crisis and though 
the British will hoe a hard row for 
years to come, one has the impression 
that the movement toward socialism 
is irrevocable and that it really ex- 
presses the national will. The Labor 
Party may indeed lose an election in 
three or eight years. But one may be 
fairly certain that it will not be 
defeated except by a revised toryism 
which will promise not to undo most 
of the things which labor has done 
and which will create an alternative 
policy only by suggesting that the 
nation ought to move more. slowly 
toward an agreed goal. 

If this be so, it will 
lot of questions, particularly of those 
who persuaded themselves that a gen- 
uine socialism could not be parlia- 
mentary because it could not afford 
to have its work undone. 

A lot of interesting questions on 
how to achieve justice without sacri- 
ficing too much freedom are on the 
way to being answered in Britain. 
The British were able to absorb the 


answer a 


_ whole bourgeois-liberal movement of 
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the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
into a feudal-organic world without a 
rent in the garment of national life; 
and they seem now in the process 
of absorbing the socialist-democratic 
‘movement without a noticeable break, 
It’s a great achievement if you know 





how to do it. 

Unfortunately the international po- 
sition of Britain does not correspond to 
its domestic accomplishments. There 
remains therefore the possibility that 
international catastrophe may prevent 
the fruition of this hopeful develop- 
ment in democracy. But perhaps we 
ought not to worry too much abqut 
that immediately; for the same catas- 
trophe will affect strong as’ well as 
weakened nations and may make all 
questions about the way to achieve 
democratic justice irrelevant. 

If one may descend from a sublime 
contemplation of possible tragedy to 
a slightly ridiculous level, it might 
be worth observing that an American 
visitor, however much impressed with 
British moral, social and _ political 
achievements, can not refrain from 
offering the British some _ technical 
advice for the solution of their fuel 
problem. If they could learn that a 
fire-place. is a nice decorative adjunct 
in a heated room but a very inefficient 
instrument for heating the room and 
not to be compared with a good steve, 
they migWt save some coal or they 
might at least derive more heat from 
the coal they use. Technically we can 
still be their teachers. But they show 
no disposition to learn. 





The USSR boasts the coldest spot on 
earth—in Siberia. And also the coldest 
heart — in the Kremlin. 


- 





@ The Daily Worker announces the 
formation of a new “liberal” Arab party 
in Palestine with a program of drastie 
social reform and cooperation with the 
Jews. Another Communist front? 





@ Many New Yorkers think the sub- 
ways should be “put on a paying basis.” 
Perhaps thereafter the streets should be 
put on a paying basis. Also the schools, 
the fire department, the police depart- 
ment, the hospitals and elinies, the 
parks, garbage collecting. Make ‘em all 
profitable. 





@ Rear Admiral Joel Boone found 
health conditions in mining towns “deep- 
ly disturbing” and blamed both employs 
ers and the union. Deficiencies included 
lack of adequate water supply, garbage 
disposal, sanitation, insect and rodent 
control. Most company doctors show 
little interest in improving miners’ 
health, he commented. 





@ The diet of the average German to- 
day is 58 percent of the minimum ree 
quirement for health, the American Milie 
tary Government reports after a survey 
of 700,000 Germans. 





@ In changing Britain there are few 
luxuries available and few who can buy 
them; there were only 60 persons wh? 
had incomes last year, aside from taxes 
of $24,000 or more. 
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“THE GOUZENKO STORY” 


Edited by MELVIN J. LASKY 


we bring to a close the narrative of one of the most 
Government fortunately cracked down on the widespread 


Based on Official 
Secret Documents 


HAT appears from the evidence to be the real 
W ourpose of the study-group or “cell” organiza- 

tion—as a wide and ever-expanding base for 
the recruiting, psychological development, and organ- 
ization of a Fifth Column operating in the interests 
of a foreign power — would have been frustrated if 
rank and file members of these groups or junior 
adherents of the Communist Party of Canada had been 
the 


National Organizer, Rose, the Quebec Organizer, and 


.the other senior members of the conspiracy. 


. The evidence we have heard shows that at each stage 

of “development” the adherent is kept in- ignorance 
of the wider ramifications and real objectives of the 
organization, to one of the fringes of which he has 
allowed himself to be attached. 

Indeed it appears from the evidence that some at 
least of the adherents recruited to study-groups are 
not told that these groups are in reality secret “cells” 
or units of the Communist Party; e.g. Mazerall testified 
that he was first invited by a friend to join an informal 
discussion group, and that he did not for a consider- 
able period recognize that it was in reality a secret 
Communist “cell,” although he later knew it to have 
been such. 

Kathleen Willsher was first a member of a group 
discussing the “difference between Socialism and Com- 
munism” and after a few years joined a smaller secret 
group of Communists. 

Any small study-group, however called, which will 
allow more experienced Communists to influence and 
simultaneously to study the psychological development 
of potential “recruits” will do in the early stages of 
the new recruit’s “development.” 

Participation of secret Communists in genuinely in- 
formal small discussion groups appears to be one of 
the methods used to attempt to develop some or all of 
the other participants and gradually draw them into 
more specifically Communist groups, if possible by 
turning the earlier informal body into such a unit 
without the full, immediate realization by all the other 
participants of the metamorphosis. Alternatively, per- 
sons considered suitable for “development” can be de- 
signated to cell leaders and then invited to join the 
cell instead of continuing with the broader group. 

The extent of the secret section of the Communist 
Party is not normally disclosed at any time to the 
junior members of the secret groups, who know only 
the four or five other members of their own group. 
The leader of each such group, who attend secret 
meetings of five or six such group leaders, will know 
them plus the secret “chairman” of these meetings; 
e.g. Mazerall, as representative of his own secret group, 
attended also the meetings of group leaders, at the 
home of Miss Agatha Chapman, the chairman of a 
group of group leaders in Ottawa. Here he met Ben- 
ning and others. 

However, over a period of time secret members will 
get to know many others through joint participation 
in various “front organizations” and otherwise, though 
they may not know the extent of their “development” 
unless designated to work with them for some purpose 
of the Party leaders. 

It is, apparently, not the present practice for secret 
members of the Party to fill out any membership forms, 
or sign any declaration, or to be given any membership 
cards. This relatively loose system obviously assists in 
maintaining the secrecy of the organization. But it 
appears also to play a role in the expansion of the 
organization, since at each stage of his “development” 
the adherent is allowed to feel that he is still politically 
independent and merely assisting in the general activ- 
ities of the movement without taking, at any time, what 
he might consider to be a specific and binding step to 
acquire or ratify definite membership. This technique 
allows the development courses to proceed and to have 
their gradual effect on the adherent without raising 


any unnecessary resistance in the adherent’s mind to 
any specific stage of early development. 
Thus even Boyer, Mazerall, and Lunan, the last- 


named an active espionage recruiting agent, apparently 
felt that they had not allowed themselves to become 
full members of the Communist Party, though they had 
paid “dues” for years, because they had at no time 
signed membership documents or taken out membership 
a 
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@ With this episode of the Gouzenko Story, 
terrifying threats in recent history. The Canadian 








network of Soviet spies before their mission was totally completed. Exactly how much they succeeded in 


transmitting to Russia is not known. 


in fact, all peoples of the world, who believe in democracy. 
ourselves from the undercover onslaughts of the Soviet regime, we shall find our very defenses threatened 
at a time when peace and friendship, at least “officially,” 
page report of the Royal Commission is available free from The New Leader for three new one-year sub- 


scriptions. All readers are eligible. 


The lesson of the Gouzenko Story is one that involves Americans, 


Unless we take adequate measures to protect 


reign on the international scene. The entire 800- 








Apparently at each stage of “development” the 
adherent is carefully kept from an appreciation of the 
nature of tasks likely to be assigned to him when he 
is considered adequately “developed” for the next stage. 

Apparently also many even among relatively senior 
and “developed” secret members of the Communist 
Party are kept unaware of the nature and existence of 
specifically illegal activities, directed against Canada, 
which are carried on by a section of the organization 
which they support. Indeed, most persons actively en- 
gaged in such illegal activities are apparently given to 
understand that their activities are exceptional, and 


are kept quite unaware of the extent to which they have 
been carried on by top leaders such as Sam Carr and 
In view of the “leader-principle,” that is, 


Fred Rose. 
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The Soviet Union Sings Peace in an Armed Tone 


the established principle of obedience to higher Party 
authorities, such unawareness among most members of 
the organization would not hinder the organization’s 
efficiency for Fifth Column purposes. 

For example Lunan, who undertook, after designation 
by Rose, to organize a group of espionage agents, was 
given to understand that the only persons engaged in 
this illegal activity would be himself, the three Canadian 
scientists whose espionage activities he directed and 
Rogov of the Soviet Embassy, In testifying before us 
as to his motivation, which he stated was directly linked 
with his political ideology, he said: 

“I would also like to say that I had no idea of the 
scope and extent of this work. I was amazed when it 
first became clear to me during my interrogation. I 
never thought of myself as being more than one person 
in a small group of five people. 

“I do not offer this in any sense as an excuse for my 
work but I was striving to square myself with my ideals 





without a full knowledge of the position in which I 
really found myself.” 

Boyer, Willsher and other active participants also 
assured us that they were not informed of the extent 
of the espionage organization in which _they were in- 
vited, and had agreed, to take part. 

Lunan, in his first report to Jan (Lt. Col. Rogov) 
dated March 28, 1945, stated that he intended to pursue 
a similar technique with Durnford Smith and Mazerall, 
gradually drawing them into the illegal’ network with- 
out at first revealing to them even his own limited 
knowledge of the true nature and extent of the con- 
spiracy. His first written report states inter alias— 

. . » With the exception of Bacon [i.e. Proféssor 
Halperin* |, who is enthusiastic and politically ex- 
perienced, it would be unwise to approach them point 
blank with all the tasks assigned... . I therefore believe 
it wise to approach them carefully and not to advance 
too great an assignment to them at one time. Also, for 
the time being, not to characterize the work for what 
it is, but merely to let it be understood that it is work 
of a special conspiratorial nature, without mentioning 
my connection with you... 

Apparently only persons of top rank in the Communist 

Party hierarchy, such as Carr, the National Organizer 
of the Labour-Progressive Party, and Rose, the Quebec 
Organizer, were allowed to have any adequate picture 
of the veal scope, noture and objectives of the organi- 
zation which they directed. 
: Regarding the original attraction of Canadians to 
the “development” courses or study-group organizations, 
it is difficult to speak with certainty. The appeal nat- 
urally varied greatly with each individual. In some 
cases it lay apparently in the highly systematized meta- 
physical concepts used by the Communist Party in its 
propaganda directed to certain types of “intellectuals” 
and students. Thus Durnford Smith, when asked what 
it was that attracted him to the movement, replied: 
“the logic of it.” 

A factor which appears to have played a part in first 
attracting at least one of the Canadian espionage agents 
whose evidence we have heard, was the belief that 
through these study groups he could fight against the 
social evils of anti-semitism and racial intolerance. 
Gerson said: 

“I consider myself as a second-class Canadian—not 
as a first-class Canadian. That is not a laughing mat- 
ter, Mr. Commissioner; it is very serious.” 

He elucidated this point: 

Q. You have been speaking about Communism and 
you also mentioned Fascism. What is your idea, 
of the difference, if any, between Communism and 
Fascism ? 

A. Well, my idea is that it would be based on a 
question of anti-Semitism. 

Q. I see. 

A. You see, we were very active at that time. There 
was the danger of Hitler; we realized it. The 
Doctor and his wife were over in Germany in 
1931; he went to University there and we real- 
ized it. 

Q. What doctor? 

A. Dr. Gottlieb; that is the [husband of the] sister 
of the Schlein family. We realized what was going 
to happen. We saw what happened in Montreal 
and Kirkland Lake where people were parading 
in blue shirts and sticking signs in windows and 
we felt we should do something about it... 1 
mean it was from that; it was not from an eco- 
nomic point of view. It was from the point of 
view of self-preservation. We figured that if we 
were considered as good Canadians here a law 
should be passed to make that illegal. 

The evidence before us strongly suggests that anti- 
semitism and the natural reaction of persons of Jewish 
origin to racial discrimination, was one of the factors 
played upon by the Communist recruiting agents. It is 
significant that a number of the documents from the 
(Continued on Page Seventeen) 
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The Educational System 








Collective Bargaining for Teachers 


_ By Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz 


Chairman, New York Teachers Guild, Legislative Representative. 


ILITARY victory, remarkable 
M advances in scientific and in- 
dustrial techniques should have 
helped America become a triumphant 
democracy, prosperous and at peace. In- 
stead, we face the domination of .. politi- 
cai party which is interpreting its vic- 
tory as a mandate to reaction, confusion 
among liberals and division in labor, 
and the threat of war. 
Anti-labor threats combined with la- 
bor’s own failure to clean house or pres- 
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THOMAS DEWEY 
Backs Conden-Wadlin Bill 





ent a united constructive program are 
arousing grave concern. The prospect 
of a thriving American democracy is 
threatened by fears of industrial con- 
flict that may bring desolation through- 
out the world. 

Teacher strikes dramatize the fact 
that education is in special crisis. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of teachers for the 
first time are facing the need of organ- 
izing to force remedial action. They face 
the choice of joining professional or- 
ganizations, “company unions,” or trade 
unions affiliated with labor. 

The Teachers Guild made its choice in 
March 1916 with the launching of the 
American Federation of Teachers affi- 
liated with the American Federation of 
Labor. We recognized that sound teach- 
ing conditions—tenure, pensions, aca- 
demic freedom—are basic to sound edu- 
cation; that the welfare of the public 
school system is inseparable from the 
welfare of the public school teacher. 

Trade unions are a training ground for 


democracy—where teachers weigh and 
effect policy, participate with a sense of 
responsibility in trade union affairs, and 
grow more understanding and efficient in 
the process. Such democratic relation- 
ships are often accidental and too rare in 
school administration. In vital matters, 


professionals, including the right to 
strike. But teachers have a devotion to 
their students that causes them to look 
with grave misgiving on the use of that 
right. 

I challenge the public to answer this 
question: Is a city worse off if its teach- 


“Are These My Kids?” 


such as budgets and legislation, teachers 
have no proper status’ There should be 
budgetary and legislative round-table 
conferences with local and state author- 
ities and teacher representatives. The 
lack of communication between staff and 
officialdom accounts for much of the low 
teacher morale and the desperate resort 
to strikes- 

The Guild believes teachers should en- 
joy the same right as other workers and 





errs as a last resort, strike for acceptable 
living conditions, or if they desert the 
profession altogether and leave the 
school system to deteriorate because it 
does not offer sufficient rewards to at- 
tract the qualified and needed personnel? 

Teachers affiliated with labor believe 
that the use of collective bargaining in 
the education systems of the country will 
give superintendents, boards of educa- 
tion and teachers a better understanding 








| Dewey’s Plan 
| Deficient | 


By REBECCA SIMONSON 
| President of the.N. Y. Teacher's Guild | 


(Tus Education Committee report | 
to Governor Dewey of New York State | 
contains some admirable provisions: | 
' especially adoption of the single salary , 
| schedule and the gradual elimination | 
' of the exploitation of substitutes. The , 
‘suggested minimum and maximum 
schedules are an improvement over | 
,most of those now in existence in 
‘rural and upstate communities. | 


' 


| ‘The report could have set a shining | 
/example to the whole country, now | 
| feverishly seeking guidance in the na- | 
, tional education crisis. It does not do | 
that because it includes such grave | 
weaknesses, of commission and of 
| omission, that unless these are cor- | 
‘rected by implementing legislation it | 
| is likely to create as much division 
jand distress among some _ school 
| groups as it gives courage and hope | 
!to others. | 
The superior merit proposal has 
jeaused the greatest consternation. 
Whatever merit the theory of reward ! 
| for distinguished service has, the fact | 
‘is that its effectivenesse depends on | 
‘finding an adequate machinery for its | 
‘application. Otherwise its dangers far | 
‘outweigh all its promise. 
Interestingly, Dr. Tildsley, in 1928 
‘an Assistant Superintendent in New 
| York City’s Schools who was instru- 
mental in bringing about this superior 
| merit rating, was the most vigorous 
fighter to eliminate it. It proved un- 
workable, discriminating, and finally 
illegal. It is a powerful weapon in 
the hands of supervisors which many 
of them will resent having to wield. 
The report violates the basic >rinci- 
ples of state aid, which are to tax 
according to ability and: to distribute | 
according to need, in order to equalize 
educational opportunity. Instead it 
throws on the local community the | 
burden of imposing consumption tayes. | 
The report gives no consideration 
whatsoever to a large group of educa- 
tion employees—supervisors, adminis- 
trative and non-teaching personnel, 
all of whom are essential to our) 
schools and all of whom need finan- 
cial zelief. 
These deficiencies must be elimi- | 
nated. | 

















of the democratic process as well as of 
school problems. Contact with the labor 
movement helps to break down educa- 
tional isolationism, gives them broader 
social vision, enables them to become 
what teachers should be—community 
leaders, heralds of progress, teachers of 
understanding and truth. 




















HE FAO (Food and Agricul- 
"Teor Organization), it seems, 
| is vigorously rebounding from 
| the rebuff it received at the hands of 


the Truman administration when the 
American delegate rejected Sir John 


for a World Food Board. What has 
happened is that when the door was 
closed on the revolving fund and 
across-the-board price stabilization on 
the world market, the same problems 
came climbing back through the win- 
dows into FAO’s lap—crop by crop, 
commodity by commodity; the reason 
being that although, as every prac- 
tical person knows, :ny idea of solv- 
ing any important world problem is 
by definition utopian, nevertheless 
something had to be done immediately 
about wheat, and cotton, and sugar. 
Hence, the FAO and its various 
j committees are very much alive, very 
busy and distinctly more hopeful than 
I had expected to find them. 

Even the Russian holdout shows 
signs of softening, although the Di- 


Orr’s far-reaching recommendations: 


HUNGER — THE NEW FR 








By James Rorty 


Author of * American Medicine Mobilizes” and other works 


rector-General refuses to disclose the 
reasons for his persistent optimism in 
that quarter. 

According to some of his associates, 
the distinguished nutritionist, who 
leads the first organized, world-wide 
attack in history upon man’s ancient 
enemy, Hunger, is himself a little on 
the malnourished side, for the reason 
that at seventy-odd, he is too furiously 
busy to pay proper attention to his 
diet. 

This won’t do, say the aforesaid 
associates, because there are no stand- 
ins for Sir John; nobody can see any 
substitute for the bold vision, the 
moral fervor, and the moving elo- 
quence of the great Scotchman. 

“If the nations cannot get together 
on food,” said Sir John, “they can 
work together on nothing. ... If gov- 
ernments do not give wholehearted co- 
operation to the beginnings of a food 
plan for the benefit of the people of 


the world, there is no alternative to 
a third world war.” 

Hunger, in other words, is the 
world’s new frontier. Beyond that 
frontier lies the beckoning hope not 
only of peace, but of an end at last 
to our American tragedy of starvation 
and unemployment amidst plenty. For 
the conquest of hunger is an enter- 
prise great enough to end all our wor- 
ries about idle workers, idle machines, 
surplus crops, and glutted arkets. 

The conquest of hunger is in fact 
the positive program for which the 
little people of the world are waiting; 
the program that General Marshall 
should be going to Moscow to discuss; 
the objective to which not even the 
obdurate Russians can afford to say 
“No” for fear that NO would echo 
and resound even back of the iron 
curtain of totalitarian censorship; for 
fear new democratic hands might be 
lifted to seize the direction of these 
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“directed democracies”—to use Henry 
Wallace’s euphemistic phrase. 

“The world food supply,” says Sir 
John, “would need to be increased 
by considerably more than 50 per- 
cent to enable the diets of all people 
to reach 2,700 calories a day.” (The 
present Spartan ration of the United 
Kingdom is 2,700 calories—we in 
America average nearly a_ third 
more than that per capita.) 

“Taking account of the increase in 
world population, food supplies would 
need to be increased by over 100 per- 
cent so that all people could be rea- 
sonably fed by 1970. So if the world 
supply of food is to be regulated by 
the needs of human beings, there will 
be no surplus in our day.” 

There, O pioneers, is your new 
frontier. If you agree with Sir John 
that we should try to cross it instead 
of holding up until the first bomb 
drops, you might write the FAO to 
that effect. I suspect they could use 
that kind of mail as a means of soft- 
ening up some of our less enlightened 
statesmen. 
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SOVIET JEWS — 
SOVIET JEWRY? 





By Jacob Lestschinsky 


Russia, with distinct organic forms 

of communal life or are there only a 
large number of individual Jews? Do 
the Jews of Soviet Russia possess institu- 
tions, a press, a literature of their own 
in whatever language it may be? Is 
there a living bond between them and 
Jewish communities elsewhere in the 
world? 

These are the crucial questions in any 
appraisal of Russian Jewry. They be- 
come all the more important because of 
the increasing influence of the USSR on 
Poland, Roumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, which contain a Jewish 
population of some three quarters of a 
million and whose communal life is likely 
to come more and more under Communist 
control. 


T there a Jewish community in Soviet 


Let us examine available facts regard- 
ing the Jews in Soviet Russia. 

According to the census of January, 
1939, 3,020,000 citizens recorded -their 
nationality as Jewish. We may safely 
assume that approximately another 
quarter of a million Jews listed their na- 
tionality as Russian or Ukrainian. There 
is no religious or racial census in Russia. 

Since then the USSR has acquired 
large portions of Poland and Roumania 
and all of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 
Were all the Jews who once lived there 
alive today, the USSR would now have 
a population of some five and a half mil- 
lion Jews. But how many Jews are there 
today in the USS”? Official Communist 
sources are completely silent on the sub- 
ject. On the basis of information pub- 
lished in the Communist Yiddish news- 
paper, Hinigkeit, in Moscow, regarding 
the number of Jews in some sixty muni- 
cipalities of European Russia, it appears 
that this area today has a remaining 
Jewish population of at most 900,000. In 
those sixty municipalities, which include 
cities like Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, 
Odessa, Dniepropetrovsk, Minsk, Vilna, 
Kovno, Riga, Vitebsk, Homel, Berdichev, 
Zhitomir, Lemberg and other large Jew- 
ish communities, there is an aggregate 
of some 800,000 Jews. (I have always 
taken the largest figure given, although 
frequently the same newspaper in later 
issues gave much lower figures.) There 
are very few Jews in the provincial dis- 
tricts of European. Russia, so that 100,- 
000 is a generous figure. 

According to information from the 
same source it may be estimated that 
there are about five or six hundred 
thousanc. Jews in the Asiatic part of the 
USSR. In the whole of the Soviet Union, 
then, there are no more than one “nd a 
half million Jews. 

Thus nearly four million Jews have 
perished, ineluding over two million of 
former Polish, Rumanian, Lithuanian, 
Latvian and Estonian domicile. What 
age the probable reasons for this large 
number? 

w * . 


Ax estimated 200,000 Jewish soldiers 
in the Red Army fell during the war. 
About half a million Jews died in the 
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eae ——THE JEWS OF RUSSIA ~ 


This article is doubly important because of the 
light it casts on a generally unknown subject: the 
life of a minority, the Jewish people, in the Soviet 
Union. The Russian Government frequently praises 
itself for the treatment it accords its minorities. 
Soviet authorities assure the world that minorities 
are allowed full rights including self-determination. 
Lestchinsky’s article shows how Jews actually fare 
under the Soviet regime. The author is a well-known 
authority on Jewish subjects and has written many 


Asiatic provinces where twice that num- 
ber were deported after evacuation from 
previous Polish and Roumenian regions 
as well as from the Soviet Ukraine and 
Soviet White Ruevsia. This leaves over 


ated completely. Most of the Jews of the 
Soviet Ukraine and Soviet White Russia 
and especially of the former Polish 
districts, former Rumanian _ districts, 
Lithuania and Latvia, remained on the 
spot and were subsequently murdered 
there. 


The local non-Jewish population took 
a very active part in the extermination 
of these Jews. Among the collaborators 
of Hitler were many whose inbred anti- 
Semitism had not disappeared even after 
thirty years under the Hammer and 
Sickle. This is especially true of the 
Ukrainians. It is amazing that while in 
bourgeois France the Christian popula- 
tion managed to rescue a full half of 
their Jewish neighbors, and while in Bel- 
giury and Holland additional thousands 
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This cartoon does not come from the Nazi press. It appeared in the Communist 
Morning Freiheit, the daily Yiddish version of the Daily Worker in New York, on Sep- 
tember 4, 1929. The artist is William Gropper, veteran Communist. The title is: “The 
Mask Behind Which He Shoots.” The cartoon was inspired by the anti-Jewish pogroms 
at the time which the Communists characterized falsely as being actually Jewish 
pogroms against Arabs. This was in keeping with the Russian foreign policy during 
that period. Note the racialistic features of the cartoon, the Nazi stereotypes of 
Jewish “traits”: the skull cap, long beard, hooked nose, the money bag with the star 
of Zion and the dollar sign in the middle. The Stalinists who frequently pretend (when 
the Soviet line so dictates) that they are “friends” of the Jewish people, and who 
vocally express sympathy with the aims of the Zionist movement, in these cartoons 
reveal themselves for what they are: amoral, opportunistic jackals of Soviet Russia 
who are without pity for the plight of persecuted peoples and who are totally without 


political morality or scruples. 


three million Jews who were annihilated 
by the Nazis with the active collabora- 
tion of the Ukrainians, Byelo-Russians, 
Lithuanians, Letts, Estonians and Ru- 
manians. 

It now transpires that there was no 
evacuation by the Soviet authorities of 
Jews as Jews in order to save them from 
extermination. Only Jewish officials and 
skilled laborers with their families were 
evacuated before the advancing Germans, 
along with non-Jews of similar cate- 
gories. But even these were not evacu- 
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of Jews were rescued with Christian 
help, in the Soviet countries hardly one 
percent of the Jewish people was saved. 

The following is taken from the June 
27, 1946 issue of Hinigkeit, published in 
Moscow: We are told that in Dniepro- 
petrovsk (formerly Ekaterinoslav) there 
remained after the evacuation over 20,- 
000 Jews who were slaughtered by the 
bestial Fascists. On the day when the 
heroic Red Army liberated Dniepbrope- 
trovsk, there were found in the city some 
ten or fifteen Jewish inhabitants who 
were rescued through various accidents 
and especially thanks to the assistance 
of nearby neighbors.” 

The city had a Christian population of 
several hundred thousand, even under 
German occupation. All they saved were 
ten to fifteen Jews. In countries where 
the ‘hristians sympathized with the 
Jews many more were saved, especially 
Jewish children. In Dniepropetrovsk not 
even Jewish children survived. 

This is not an isolated case. Fewer 
Jewish children were saved by non-Jews 
in the USSR than even in Poland where 
the Germans found a favorable anti- 


Semitie atmosphere for their program of 
extermination. Nor was the guilt of local 
citizens merely passivity. 


* a * 


I; there a Jewish life in Soviet Russia? 

Unfortunately the answer to the ques- 
tion is clear. One does not have to go 
very far for evidence of the total absence 
of any Jewish life in Soviet Russia. One 
searches in vain through the Communist 
Jewish newspaper, Einigkeit, for a single 
item on Jewish communal! life such as we 
find in Jewish publications in any lan- 
guage elsewhere in the world. B. Z. Gold- 
berg, of the Jewish Day, who spent over 
six months traveling through Soviet 
Russia, has told us the whole truth. He 
says in The Day of August 14, 1946: 
“There are no Jewish districts in the 
cities and towns, there are no specifically 
Jewish occupations, there are no Jewish 
hospitals, no Jewish Old Folks Homes, 
no Jewish clubs, no Jewish parties, no 
Jewish philanthropies, no Jewish educa- 
tional institutions.” Here is concise pic- 
ture of the national decline of Soviet 
Jewry. % 

We may welcome the fact that Jews 
are not in need of separate hospitals and 
have full access to the convenience of 
general hospitals, or that aged Jews can 
lie without diserimination. in the same 
room with non-Jews, buf*dewish life is 
thereby destroyed. There are no Jewish 
political groups becayse there can be no 
parties under a dictatorship except the 
party in power. What-is most important 
is that there is no Jewish, education. It 
means that the whole future Betleration 
of Jews will have no ‘idea. of Judaism, 
Jewish history, Jewish» life in- Palestine 
and-in other countries. $ 

In the whole of the USSR there are 
today five or six Jewish Schools, all of 
them in cities only ‘recently annexed to 
the Union, such as Vilna, Kovno, and 
Czernowitz. 

In the Unted States, too, Jewish chil- 
dren attend public schools, but some 
twenty-five percent attend Jewish schools 
as well. In this country Jewish leader- 
ship is concerned with increasing the 
number of Jewish children attending 
Jewish institutions and with im»roving 
Jewish education. But in all the issues of 
Kinigkeit during the past two years there ~ 
has not been a single item about Jewish 
education. In this country we have a 
Jewish press read by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews whose children often hear 
from their parents about the contents of 
that press and about Jewish events all 
over the world. In Soviet Russia there 
is only one sheet, appearing three times 
a week, and it contains almost exclusive- 
ly matter of general interest. There is 
very little about Jews and even that is 
of a peculiar nature. Thus we are told 
that Jews are good Soviet patriots; they 
are faithful to the regime; they are 
taking a great part in the economic re- 
habilitation of the country. 


The same B. Z. Goldberg describes how 
a Jewish calendar was literally snatched 
out of his hands by an eager Jew; how 
a Kiev Rabbi begged him with tears in 
his eyes to send him a prayer shawl; how 
others begged him to send them phylac- 
teries. Goldberg adds that there isn’t a 
single organized Jewish communbity im 
Russia to undertake even such simple re- 
sponsibilities as providing the Jews with 
prayer shawls or calendars. 

In America even semi-assimilated Jews 
have their Jewish periodicals in English 
and they seek a content for their Jewish 
life. They are integrated not only with 
American Jewry, but to an extent with 
world Jewry as well and they are pre- 
occupied with general Jewish problems. 
The one and a half million Soviet Jews 
have not a single Jewish periodical in 
the Russian language. They are isolated 
from World Jewry. They are rot con- 
cerned, or appear not to be concerned, 
with seeking any meaning or content 
for their Jewish existence. The few Jews 
in Russia who crave for a Jewish life, 
for Jewish books, for information about 
Palestine, cannot satisfy those cravings. 
No Jewish periodical from any country 
in any language is available to them. 
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The Moseow Conference: 


Dismemberment 


of the Reich 


and Security 


By Dr. Kurt Schumacher 


Chairman of the Social Democratic Party of Germany. 


HE Moscow Conference will tackle 

! the problem of the organizatior. of 
Germany and of Europe. The basic 
question is: Shall Germany be subjected 
to an excessive drain for the benefit of 
nations which were injured by the Hitler 
regime, or shall Europe be reorganized 
from the ground up? For the Social 
Democrats, who fought against Hitler 
both before and after he came to power, 
the important point is whether it will be 








GENERAL LUCIUS CLAY 


possible to realize international, human 
and democratic Socialism. 

Our devotion to this point of view is 
not a criticism of other systems in other 
Jands. Here the main problem is the fate 
of Europe. It is silly to talk about Ger- 
many ana to forget Europe. Germany is 
the central European problem. On her 
soil and in the development of her in- 
stitutions the battle of opposing giants 
will be joined. Here the die will be cast 
which will determine what is to become 
of this torn and exhausted continent. 





lands, but a united nation. 











PORTRAIT OF AN ANTI-NAZI HERO 


Ly Germany is to emerge from the ashes of a disastrous war and to take its 
place in the community of nations, its re-emergence and reconstruction must be 
built solidly on a democratic basis. The voices of those German demecrats and 
Socialists who have suffered long and painfully must be heard. We have invited 
Kurt Schumacher to state the position of the German Social Democratic Party 
on the forthcoming Moscow Conference. 
macher defines his party’s program as follows: 


In this article, from Hanover, Schu- 


1—The German-Polish demarcation-line set in Potsdam should not | 
constitute the final border between the two nations. 

2—The Ruhr and Rhineland should remain parts of Germany. 

3—Germany must be unified; not a federation of independent German 


4—Germany should not be relegated to the role of a power either in 
the Western, or in the Eastern bloc. 

5—The German Communists’ influence is slight. 
Schumacher was born 51 years ago in Kulm, Western Prussia (now Poland). 
In World War 1 he lost an arm. His war experiences | 
were instrumental in converting him to socialism and 
pacifism. Before Hitler came to power, he was editor- 
in-chief of the “Schwaebische Tagwacht” in Stutt- 
gart, and one of the Social Democrats in the Reichs- 
tag. There he made one of the most celebrated | 
speeches against Hitler, declaring that Nazism was | 
“an appeal to the vile beast in man.” Afterwards, | 
Schumacher began to organize an underground move- 
ment, but he was soon jailed in a concentration camp. | 
There he remained for nearly twelve years. The | 
Nazis tried again and again to convert him, promis- | 
ing him excellent jobs and large funds, but always 
he refused. After the liberation he became president | 
of the Social Democratic Party of Germany. 


It is in view of this struggle that the 
matter of borders takes on such im- 
portance. It goes without saying that 
no Social Democrat wishes to restore the 
boundaries of the Third Reich. They in- 
volved the conquest of foreign peoples. 
Hitler weakened Germany’s case by blur- 
ring the limits of German territory. But 
the present lines, especially those to the 
Kast, show how impossible it is to restore 
a workable scheme for Europe as long 
as we continue the sort of thinking 
which has been characteristic up to now. 

The great majority of the German 
people desire a strong and independent 
Poland- We know how terribly that na- 
tion suffered under the depredations of 
the Third Reich, and we agree that the 
utmost possible material and moral 
reparations should -be made. But the 
Poles are not in a position to’ people and 
utilize the territory which has been al- 
lotted to them. Therefore these bounda- 
ries must be revised in the interest of 
economic efficiency. This is necessary, 
first of all, in the interest of British and, 
especially, American tax-payers. With its 
present boundaries Germany cannot feed 
itself and is dependent upon the charity 
of the two great western Allied zovern- 
ments. For the same reason it is ine 
portant that the millions of refugees who 
have been driven from what were for- 
merly the eastern regions of Germany 
should be allowed to return to their 
homes. It is impossible for them to be 
usefully employed in the reduced and 
shrunken Germany into which they have 
been crowded. 

This problem of borders—especially 
those to the East--has high politica] im- 
portance- We Social Democrats are very 
much alive to the disastrous effects of 
German nationalism. We have fought it 
in the past and shall continue to fight it. 
But if we are to be successsful, we must 
be given a basis for our effort. If the 
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Anti-Nazi Germans in Hitler's Concentration Camps—It Is on These People 
That the Democratic Future of Germany Depends 


body of the nation is torn limb from 
limb, the rise of a new wave of jingoism 
is inevitable. In this connection it is to 
be noted that the present illegal organ- 
izations of the right are less dangerous 
than the respectable nationalism of the 
conservative parties. Even if it is ac- 
knowledged that this tendency does not 
contain any active threat for the im- 
mediately foreseeable future, it may at 
some time-become an important element 
in a possible conflict between occupying 
powers. For in the long run a nation of 
70,000,000 people will remain a power to 
be reckoned with. Probably never in his- 
tory has so much power been concentrat- 
ed in the hands of the victors as will be 
wielded by the treaty-makers in Moscow: 
And their responsibility will be propor- 
tionate to their power. 

Demands for other sections of terri- 
tory are also made. To us annexation 
seems the worst form of reparations. The 
sum of what has been taken from Ger- 
many is already impressive. Anyone who 
will add up the territory annexed in the 
East, the reparations taken from pro- 
duction during 1946—those from the 
Eastern Zone alone amounted to more 
than 4,00€,000,000 marks—the demands 
for further handing over of raw mate- 
rials and finished products and the forced 
labor of millions of prisoners of war, 
will see that satisfaction of these claims 
would require the resources of all of 
Europe. In the West there is no excuse 
for rectification of borders. The demands 
made by the various smaller nations are 
actually nonsensical. Even the Germans 
who wish to escape the present fate of 
their country by fleeing to other lands 
will in fhe future become irredenti and 
will add to the bitterness of international 
conflict 

It is a mistaken notion of security 
which seeks safety by the dismember- 
ment of the Rhineland and the Ruhr 
district. But the internationalization of 
these regions should lead to the interna- 
tionalization of all Europe. For even- 
tually the entire continent will require 
a central—and preferably  socialist— 
form of planning. It is too poor for oper- 
ation under the old forms of capitalism. 
lt cannot furnish rent, interest and pro- 
fits. It would be too dangercus to give 
centralized capitalism another chance. It 
cou'd Jead only to revolution and counter- 


revolution. 
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The great troubles of Germany would 


be easier to bear if they were all in- 
evitable- Bitterness results from the fact 
that much of our suffering is unneces- 
sary. This is true, first of all, of our 
economic difficulties. What happened in 
the East, the robbing and driving out of 
the entire population, is just too much 
for any German—right or left--to ac- 
cept without resentment. What Hitler 
did in the name of nationalism and 
cynical brutality, civilized statesmen 
cannot repeat in the name of peace and 
democracy. 

The victorious powers came to Ger- 
many without any plan for making 
something out of this country econo- 
mically, psychologically and politically. 
It may be that the eastern victor had a 
plan, but it did not rise above the con- 
cept of reparations. In general the ideas 
of the victors seem to be limited to 
superimposing their own social patterns 
on their respective zones. For Germany 
this has had catastrophic results. The 
Anglo-Saxons, it is true, have carried 
this process in a tentative way in con- 
sciousness of the fact the future will 
bring changes. 

The problem of the political structure 
of the German states is central. It is 
taken for granted that certain matters 
of economic and foreign policy shall be 
placed temporarily in the hands of a cen- 
tral government. When the most urgent 
problems have been solved, the separate 
provinces are to decide whether they 
wish to continue as members of @ 
German federation. This concept of the 
constitutional position of each separate 
region is rejected by the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. It is not a federative con-« 
cept but actually a particularistie one. 
It would make of the separate German 
states—Saxony or Bavaria, for example 
—sovereign powers. We regard Germany, 
economically and politically, as a unified 
whole. We are ready to recognize the 
regional governments, to decentralize the 
administration, to give the local govern- 
ments as much responsibility as possible. 
But ultimately the fate of the country 
must be settled, not by the consensus of 
the provincial governments, but by the 
will of the people as represented in the 
Reichstag. 

German Social Democracy cannot see 
its mission as limited to the creation of 
a national government having a more or 
less important position in relation to 
other states. It has as its explicit pur- 
pose the internationalization of Europe. 

(Continued on Page Eleven) 
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Will It Bring Us Closer to International War or Peace? 
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Must We Hope 


For Failure 
At Moscow? 


By Harry D. Gideonse 


President of Brooklyn College; President of Freedom House 


Foreign Ministers’ deputies’ in 

London made little progress in its 
preparations ior the Moscow confer- 
ence. Meanwhile Moscow rants against 
American “imperialist design” in its 
shrillest postwar pitch, while “men of 
good will” in England and America are 
prayerful about “mending relations with 
the Soviets.” The Kremlin stage is 
clearly set for another Yalta or Potsdam 
in which Russia offers some verbal prom- 
jses in a softened mood in return for 
some of the objective realities in Amer- 
ican and British possession. 

This time the future of Western 
civilization itself may be at stake. We 
now know what the “free and unfettered 
elections”. which Moscow promised in 
Yalta were worth, and we can see what 
Russia has made of the “economic 
unity” of Germany which it promised 
in Potsdam. At Potsdam we had only 
Hitler’s errors to correct, but now we 
have made several of our own. The rest 
of Europe will watch us with despair: 
Have we learned from our experience? 
Or will we be satisfied with another 
piece of paper trading hard economic 
and political realities for some super- 
ficiai verbal evidence of “agreement’’? 


if is no secret that the meeting of 


If it be political wisdom to give the 
public mind weakening doses of what it 
 Jikes to hear, and stronger doses of what 
it will have to get used to, it may be 
politreally wise to stress that if we are 
tempted to buy peace with Russia at 
Moscow by granting them a large claim 
on German reparations from current 
- production, there will ultimately be only 
one way in which Germany can pay such 
reparations, and that is through large 
American loans or subsidies. Even the 
present economic chaos in Germany calls 
for $350,000,000 a year subsidy from 
Britam and $200,000,000 from the 
United States. Germany would simply 
be 2 transmission channel through which 
the United States would in fact pay the 
reparations to Soviet Russia, and this 
would become particularly apparent 
after Britain’s inability to continue its 
present subsidy is officially acknowl- 
edged. It is possible that we should give 
financial subsidies for reconstruction to 
the Soviet Union, but it will be political 
wisdom to have such a negotiation clear- 
ly and frankly face the facts from the 
beginning, rather than to camouflaye a 
subsidy through a_ so-called German 
reparations agreement. 

We all want “unity” in Germany, but 
the word means all things to all men. 
Te us, and to the British, it means let- 
ting the Russian part of Germany con- 
tribute to the feeding of the American 
and the British sections. The Russians 
promised this at Potsdam, but now the 
Russian zone has been bled white so 
completely that it would simply mean 
adding a poor house to our own zones, 
To the Russians, “unity” means that the 
British and American sections must 
contribute to paying reparations from 
cunrrent and future production to Rus- 
sia, and this can only be achieved if 
Germany which is now unable to pay 
for its own imports of food and raw 
materials, receives large additional 
credits or subsidies to pay for the addi- 
tional raw materials and equipment 
which would make “reparations from 
current and future production to Rus- 
agreements covering only some aspects 
of the problem would be fatal at this 
stage, and only an over-all agreement 
covering all the phases would be a basis 
for durable reconstruction. In view of 
the present Russian position it seems 
.Jmpossible to secure such a compre- 
hensive understanding, and it may 
therefore be better to let things in 
Central and Eastern Germany get worse 
before we can make them any better. 


- e e 


Th E present “limits” on German pro- 
ductién together with the British and 
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American subsidies “are indefensible 
economic nonsense. Western Europe, 
ineluding Britain, desperately needs 


production. New German productive 
capacity may ultimately become a men- 
ace to peace, and it may be wise to take 
a more sympathetic position toward the 
views of France. If a free Europe is to 
emerge from the present chaos, a free 
and productive France will have to be 
the cornerstone. The British proposals 
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An Editorial— 


HE conference in Moscow will 
“Tones twenty-two months after 

the end of hostilities in Europe. 
It will mark the opening of official 
discussions on the main problems of 
the European peace settlement, but it 
will hardly achieve anything resem- 
bling a peace treaty. 

Never in history has the world been 
as secure against German aggression 
as it is today, not even after the 
German collapse in 1918. Not only 
has Germany ceased to exist as a 
military force, but there is actually 
no Germany at the present time. If 
the main preoccupation of the world 
were security against a new German 
onslaught, it apparently would suffice 
to prolong the present status indefi- 
nitely. 

Today, however, the German prob- 
lem is not primarily a military one, 
nor one of morals: it is one of eco- 
nomics. The fact that the second 
greatest industrial nation of the globe 
has ceased to perform its role in the 
world economy is one of the causes of 
inflations, coal shortages, and lack 
of industrial equipment and finished 
goods throughout Europe, including 
its eastern part. To revive the German 
economy, however, is to strengthen 
Germany; to strengthen Germany is 
to reduce the absolute security against 
a resurgence of German nationalism 
and militarism. 

This is the crucial problem of today. 
It would be a difficult choice to make 
even if all the great powers were 
guided by the same motives and in- 
spired by similar ideas. The problem 
is well-night insoluble in a world in 
which the great designs of the powers 
are as divergent as they are today. 
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Is agreement between the United 
States and Russia impossible with 
regard to Germany? Agreement is 
possible—but only if Secretary Mar- 
shall gives way and accepts the Soviet 
demands. There should be no illusion 
on this point: the Soviet Government 
is not prepared to yield an inch of 
its program in so far as its essential 
points are concerned. 

Moscow’s prepared program is more 
than that. The pitfalls for the dele- 
gates from Washington and London 
are also prepared. 

The program provides for the defi- 
nite annexation of Germany’s eastern 
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The Moscow Conference 


to “nationalize” the key industries will 
merely set the stage for a later German 
nationalist or Stalinist control af they 
ave not accompanied by appropriate 
political safeguards. Under the circum- 
stances the French insistence on the 
political separation of the industrial 
areas seems more defensible than Eng- 
lish or American opinion is prepared to 
admit. In view of the immediate need 
for inereased production, and the im- 
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provinces by Poland along a line set 
by Stalin at Potsdam; a Soviet jump 
to the West—to the Ruhr, where an 
international administration would in- 
clude Soviet representatives; repara- 
tions on a large scale from the western 
zones to Russia, while American capi- 
tal pours into Germany to enable he: 
to produce so as to be able to pay 
reparations; and the “unification” of 
Germany under a central government. 

This “unification” is the greatest 
mischief of Soviet propaganda, and 
we can rest assured that the Amer- 
ican delegates in Moscow will be able 
to expose it as it deserves. Appealing 
to the national sentiments of the 
German people, Moscow and its pup- 
pets in Germany try to present the 
western powers as opponents of the 
resurrection of a Germany as a 
united nation; the western plan for a 
loose federation of German states is 
pictured by Moscow as anti-German, 
while Russia ostensibly seeks the 
immediate creation of a German Gov- 
ernment by popular ballot. 

But.should Marshall, as a maneuver, 
accept this “unification” proposal, its 
entire hypocrisy would soon become 
evident. Moscow is not at all pre- 
pared to incorporate its zone into an 
all-German state, in which the Com- 
munists would play no decisive role; 
as a prerequisite, Molotov would de- 
mand a “denazification” of Germany 
similar to that carried out in the 
Soviet zone—meaning the suppression 
of a free press, mock elections, and 
the prohibition of the biggest of the 
German political parties—the Social 
Democrats—while the former i.1em- 
bers of Hitler’s party would be in- 
vited to purify themselves and atone 
for their sins by joining the Commu- 
nist faction. When the German west 
is “denazified” in this manner, as 
were Poland and Yugoslavia, it will! 
be ripe for unification—so the Mos- 
cow blueprint reads. 

In fact, there is no other barrier to 
the economic and political merger ot 
the zones of occupation than Soviet 
policy; France’s particular objections 
could easily be overcome once there 
is agreement among the Big Three. 
Molotov is opposed to real unification 
and at the same time he seeks to 
throw the responsibility for the stale- 
mate on the Americans and British— 
for the benefit of Soviet propaganda 
in Germany. 
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possibility of arriving at an acceptable 
understanding with the Russians, we 
should organize our own section on the 
strongest possible basis open to us. 

A Western European union under 
French, Belgian and Dutch control— 
with American and British help—and 
including the Saar, the Rhineland and 
the Ruhr should be organized as an eco- 
nomic unit with all production controls 
removed. Such an arrangement could be 
self-supporting. It would have incentives 
to restore production, and it would re 
move the legitimate French concefh 
about the ultimate political menace of 
a German-controlled heavy industry. 
The proposal to provide for Soviet 
participation in the control of the Ruhr 
Is a proposal to perpetuate and extend 
the present bankrupt regime of the 
Berlin area. There is no reason for 
representation of the Russians in the 
Ruhr as long as the Western countries 


are not represented in the control of 


Silesia. Reciprocity —yes. Unilateral 
Russian opportunities for paralyzing the 
West—no. 


it is not “one world” yet. Perhaps 
the best way of avoiding the tragie 
implications of the present drift toward 
“two worlds,” will be the establishment 
of a viable “third world.” To make our 
non-aggressive purpose plain to all, we 
could offer to include Britain and Russia 
‘on terms of reciprocity.” It would be 
more than Russia has offered to us in 
Eastern Europe, and—in view of the 
nature of the Soviet system—it would 
probably be a futile gesture, since a 
police state cannot afford genuine 
‘reciprocity.” Our offer might make it 
clear to third parties, however, that we 
are noi concerned with the establishment 
of an American “zone of influence.” It 
would restore the United States to a 
position where the rising sentiment for 
a European solution would enable us te 
offer strong ideological competition with 
the drift toward a fatalistic acceptance 
of Stalin’s totalitarianism. It would 
strengthen the position of France—in 
Victor Hugo’s language—as a “volcano 
of light” in a united and free Europy 
and jit would give us a structure in 
which men might once again have faith 
that their labor might build a world in 
which a productive and stable society 
might witness a new birth of freedon.. 
lf “success” at the Moscow conference 
means reaching an agreement on what 
to do about Germany similar to the 
Yalta agreement on Poland, then we 
must hope for failure to agree, #nd 
proceed to organize the other three zo-es 
as democratically and constructively as 


possible, 


SECRET ELECTIO 


© Two Polish Communists met oa 

Jan. 20th on Marshalkowska Street in 
Warsaw. Said Josef: “It was a fine 
free, unfettered and secret election 
we had yesterday.” 

“Well, it was free and unfettered,” 
janswered Ludwik, “but it was net 
| quite secret.” 

“Oh yes, it was, comrade. 1 can 
prove it. All of us who work in the 
factory we call Stalin, in honor of thé 
great leader of the great country! 
'whose heroic army liberated us, mt! 
yesterday morning at the factory and | 
after listening to a brilliant speech 
by our beloved leader, Gomulka, we 
marched to the polling place. A band 
played patriotic music and soldiers 
marched proudly beside us. We were 
all handed an envelope with the bal- 
lots already inside to save us time 
and trouble. Some comrades started 
to open their envelopes to make sure 
they were voting for list number 3, 
but our leader stopped them and said, 
‘Oh, no, comrades. You are not al- 
|lowed to look at your ballots, because 
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| this is a secret election.’” 
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WAY OF REMINISCENCE 








By Ramon Sender 


the newspapers with regard to Unamuno since the death of the author of The 


Ts is the first time, I believe, that anyone has gone out to answer the levity of 


Tragic Sense of Life. Although if no one has done so before it is perhaps because 


the obviousness of the lie seemed to make it unnecessary. 


One day, in the summer of 


1935, I was talking to Unamuno about some statements of his in the newspapers and he 


said to me, somewhat pained: 


“I did not say that. The newspapers write about me— 


especially abroad—as if I were incapable of reacting or of contradicting them, as if I 
were a stone statue to which others can attribute freely their own opinions.” In those 


last years such incidents were frequent 
and Unamuno, who did not bother to re- 
ply, considered himself as a kind of 
“ouest of stone” at moral, philosophical 
and even political feasts. With a certain 
noble ingenuousness he used to repeat: 
“This business of living like a statue. ...” 
Unamuno did not like to be either a ban- 
ner-man or a statue-man, but just a man, 
a man of “flesh and bone.” Today Don 
Miguel de Unamuno is indeed the 
authentic guest of stone and the desire 
to make him speak and to place on his 
lips their own opinions has not been ex- 
tinguished among press correspondents. 

The reporter from Carrefour one day 
approached the statue in Salamanca and 
today, ten years later, makes him say 
that the Fascists are bad, that the re- 
publicans are worse and that all Span- 
iards are odious. On the other hand 
nothing is said against Franco. Unamuno 
has said many times: “People are almost 
never dangerous because of their wicked- 
ness, but because of their stupidity.” In 
Carrefour’s retrospective interview there 
is neither wickedness nor stupidity. 
There is a verbosity which afflicts some 
French tourists—among them the elder 
brother, Maurice Barrés—before Span- 
ish statues and paintings- Perhaps the 
greatest sin of the Carrefour reporter, 
inexactness, is pardonable on the score 
that he is relating today what he saw 
and heard in the autumn of 1936. There- 
fore it is not strange that in the eight 
or ten preliminary lines in which the 
author speaks for himself before making 
the statue talk, there are two errors of 
importance. He says that the Spain of 
Franco had named Unamuno rector for 
life of the University of Salamanca, 
from which the republicans had dis- 
missed him shortly before. 
so. It is precisely the contrary. 
the Republic Unamuno was named rector 
for life of Salamanca and no one dis- 
missed him until the Fascists arrived. 
Perhaps the reporter errs in good faith 
and there is a transposition of terms in 
his memory, but if this happens to him 
with concrete and verified facts which 
are common knowledge, what will happen 
to him when speaking of such fragile 
things as mental attitudes 

He makes the old professor say: “I 
was with General Franco with all my 
soul.” It may be that he attributes these 
words to him to give more force after- 
ward to Unamuno’s cisillussionment; but 
neither the disillusionment nor the faith 
have existed and the reporter’s 
literary effect being trifling, is prej- 
udicial like almost all trifling things. 
The person harmed and maligned is the 
“man of flesh and bone and conscience” 
who was Unamuno. Whoever has read 
the author of the Life «f Don Quixote 
and Sancho and knows political history, 
knows, with no need to have talked with 
him, that he was naturally incapable of 
saying that. He could not be with any- 
one “with all his soul.” Not even with 
Unamuno—as he was fond of saying 
Still less with a politician. Much less 
with a political general. And by no 
means with a Fascist political general, 
that is, with the three conditions which 
most perturbed him in the last years of 


This is not 
Under 


could 





his life and against which he accumulat- 
ed taunts in his articles. [ know that 
Unamuno, with whom [| had the pleasure 


of talking almost every day for more 
than a year, could under no circum- 
stances have said those words. Even 


though we should like to accept the ab- 
surdity that in the fall of 1936 he had 
totally changed his moral nature and dis- 
position, he could not have said “I was 
with General Franco,” at the beginning 
of the war because at the beginning 
Franco did not polarize any opinion, and 
as the only basis of his personality was 
the conspiracy with Hitler and Mussolini, 
those conditions do not seem to be suf- 


ficient to inspire the devotion of a 
humanistic mystic “with all his soul.” 
* * ¥ 


Bur why attribute to Unamuno opin- 
ions and intentions so opposed to his 
nature and so difficult to sustain if there 
are established facts of an absolutely in- 
contestable evidence? These facts are: 
Unamuno said in an opening speeck at 
the University of Salamanca in the 
autumn of 1936, addressing the military 
delegates of Franco’s government: “You 
will conquer, perhaps, but you will not 
Unamuno was dismissed. 
Unamuno remained at home under house 
arrest, under constant vigilance. Una- 
muno died shortly afterward and not as 
the writer of Carrefour says (of a heart 
attack), but from carbonic acid fumes 
from a charcoal brazier which someone 
put in his room as he slept. If these 
facts are not eloquent enough in them- 
selves, their significance may be height- 
ened with the reading of the last books 
of Unamuno in which the rector of Sala- 
manca expressly speaks of fascism, com- 
munism and militarism, deliberately 
groups them and considers them the 
product of the lack of mental responsi- 
bility and manliness of the last two 
generations. 


convince.” 


* * * 


Rarety have I agreed with Unamuno 
in our discussions—especially on litera- 
ture and poetry, in which he seemed to 


mms 


UNAMUNO: The Statue 


and the Crime 


me too scholastic—but that has not in- 
fluenced the respect I owed his genius 
and integrity, and that respect only in- 
creases with distance and time. It is for 
that reason that I write these lines- I am 
not trying to defend him, now that he 
needs no other defense than that of his 
own writings. But the truth must be re- 
established. Neither could poor Don 
Miguel have spoken of his aversion for 
the ‘vandalism of the Republicans with 
cultural treasures.” Unamuno knew 
very well, as did everyone else, that 
throughout the history of Spain there 
had never been the slightest preoccupa- 
tion in the Peninsula with the cultural 
life until the Republic was founded with 
his own personal collaboration. That 
year the Republic established 
36,000 new public schools. That in those 
(November, 1936) 
the planes of Hitler and Mussolini were 
dropping bombs on the Prado Museum 
(fortunately they fell and exploded out- 
side the building). Nor is anyone igno- 
rant of the fact that neither 
picture nor a single piece of sculpture of 
the immense treasure of Spanish art was 
lost in the Republican zone, although to 
safeguard them from bombardment it 
was necessary to use thousands of trucks 
which were precious for the transporta- 
tion of food and munitions for the people 
of besieged Madrid. Also it is a known 
fact that neither a single incunabulum 
nor important manuscript perished, al- 
though Franco’s incendiary bombs grave- 
ly endangered some before the salvage 
organization could remove them to safety, 
Finally, Hitler’s planes, using the charts 
supplied him by Franco, in two hours 
razed a city like Guernica which was 
the sanctuary of the traditional lib- 
erties of the Basque people—and those 
liberties are at one and the same time 
the root and flower of a culture which 
was also the basic culture of Unamuno. 


in one 


days of the civil war 


a single 


* * ° 


Ir is well to recall, concerning the con- 
duct of the republicans with regard to 
scholars and that 
Pidal, Maranon, and Ortega y Gasset 
were in Madrid at the beginning of the 
civil war. Aware that the three of them 
were going to adopt an opportunistic at- 
titude and that they were going to place 
themselves on the side offering greater 
practical advantages, the Republic not 
only permitted them to leave the country 
but put at their disposal the necessary 
means to take along with them their 
books, notes and other research mate- 
rials. The three with their precious bag- 
gage passed to the side of the Fascists 
where they continue today, I know not 
if happy or resigned in their convictions. 
On the other hand, Unamuno and Baroja 
were the only outstanding writers in the 
sector dominated by the Fascists; they 
jailed Baroja who asked, when liberated, 
to be allowed to remain in prison where 
for the moment he felt more secure. As 


writers, 











Carrefour. 


Spain, directs his answer. 





® This article was written for The New Leader in reply to a retrospective 

interview with Miguel de Unamuno recently published in the French newspaper, 

Unamuno was quoted as saying that he had been heart and soul with | 
Franco at the beginning of the Civil War, and that he considered the Republicans | 
guilty of acts of vandalism against Spain’s cultural treasures. 
misrepresentations of the great Spanish philosopher—of whose life and death, | 
and position on Spain little is known in this country—and to the attempt on the | 
part of the Fascists to claim him for themselves that Ramon Sender, author of 
“Seven Red Sundays,” “Chronicle of Dawn,” 


It is against such 


and other well-known novels about 








Menéndez— 


for Unamuno we now know how he lived 
from the time of the Fascist insurrec- 
tion, and how he died. (The suicide 
hypothesis is in such absolute contradic- 
tion to the religious conscience of-Una- 
muno that no one has even insinuated it.) 
But it pleases some to approach the 
statue of the rector of Salamanca and 
make him say that “the reds” are to 
blame for all the ills of the world both 
in the present and future. As for Una- 
muno’s calling us “reds,” by the way, 
that is another inaccuracy. No one’has 
called the Spanish republicans reds ex- 
cept Franco’s Fascists and their allied 
newspapers abroad—let us -remember’ 
with special delight the disappearance 
of that “torchon” called Gringoire. How 
was Unamuno going to eall reds those 
who had conspired with him in Spain 
and France against the monarchy and 
against Primo de Rivera, father of the 
founder of Spanish Fascism and Franco's 
precursor? How was he going to call in 
this way those with him—with 
Unamuno himself—had worked daily for 
years in the Cortez Constituyentes ela- 
borating the Constitution and ‘republic- 
ans laws? To make Unamuno speak so 
reveals an unpardonable lack of informa- 
tion and imagination. 


who 


* * * 


Unxamuno used to say: “The great 
crime, the greatest crime, is to refuse to 
That is, to refuse to use 
the divine faculty of the understanding 
above the immediate interests of men 
This was the only 
crime that exasperated Unamuno and 
when he had to face it in the form of 
literary or political pharisaism or low 
ambition disguised in any form of ad- 
vantageous simulation he curbed his ir- 
ritation with difficulty. Unamuno’s ca- 
pacity for scorn was infinite, but he did 
not know how to offend. In extreme 
cases he used a kind of sarcasm that 
many times went unperceived- This in- 
capacity for offense was one of the things 
I most admired in him. Sometimes a 
friend said to me in referring to him: 
“TI believe his mind is beginning to fail.” 
I smiled, realizing that Unamuno had 
wished to be impertinent to him and had 
only succeeded in giving him that im- 
pression. To a man who would go to 
him with false spiritual problems and 
false preoccupations Unamuno 
would answer perhaps that he should 
read Ponson de Terrail’s Rocambole, and 


understand.” 


and social groups. 


moral 


would praise in an enthusiastic and 
sophistical manner the saddest and 
cheapest of adventure stories. To a 


Fascist who is today one of the theorists 
of the “empire,” after having passed 
through the political parties of the left 
during the Republic, and who, further- 
more, is a cheap writer, he said one day: 
“You can justify assassination because 
of hatred or love, but because of literary 
resentment it is a difficult thing to ac- 
cept.” This is the most aggressive per- 
sonal opinion I ever heard him express 
and it was addressed to the present 
theorist of the State. 

In spite of everything, the Fascists 
today wish to assimilate him. 

Pio Baroja, the great novelist—also a 
Basque—told me in France in 1938: “The 
Fascists have not shot me because they 
have not read my books.” The Fascists 
want to make Unamuno theirs because 
they have not read him either or because, 
having read him, perhaps they are com- 
mitting what Unamuno considered the 
greatest of crimes. 
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Poetry of Dylan Thomas 


By Parker Tyler 


Is an Editor of View Magazine 


mentary; the scholarly crossbred with the informative ideals of journalism. 


O= is a day in which criticism of poetry runs to the empirical and the docu- 


Crities are trained in all manner of means to trap the poetic unicorn. For the 
j4-odd pages of the introduction to The Selected Writings of Dylan Thomas (The 
Selected Writings ot Dylan ‘Thomas. With an introduction by John L. Sweeney. New 
York: New Directions. 184 pages. $3.50.), John L. Sweeney is seen juggling with 
ihe up-to-date critical instruments, taking a hint from the Marxist critics, bowing to 
the “Ristorical” approach, managing with a surprising degree of grace to avoid 
tangling with what E. E. Cummings called “the duck-billed platitude.” But the unicorn 


excapes; the platitude turns up in the net. 


Unly a fashion of literary criticism, engendered by Auden’s dubious criticism- 
within-poetry, could have induced Mr. Sweeney to delineate Thomas’ position thus: 
“his interest in the reconstruction of the individual contrasted sharply with their 


jnterest (Auden’s, Day Lewis’, ete.) in 
the reconstruction of society.” It is no 
just amends for him to go on to re- 
phrase Thomas’ interest as “spiritual 
regeneration of the individual,” or to 
add: “That individual was himself.” 
This is a clue to the fact that lurking 
behind Mr. Sweeney’s exposition is the 
assumption that Thomas is a super sort 
of solipsist, a poet whose writings are 
to be approached as though paradoxical 
versions of the plainer incunabula of 
Donne, Marvell, and Herbert. To put it 
as succinctly as Mr. Sweeney: “Thomas’ 
eye may seem to be rolling in an ex- 
travagant frenzy, but he never loses 
sight of his responsibility to poetic tradi- 
tion.” As though inspiration were op- 
posed to “responsibility”! 

Can Thomas or any poet be branded, 
even if gingerly, with the neo-Kantian 
strait-jacket of solipsist? The introduc- 
iion refers to Thomas’ “record of his 
individual struggle’ as “strikingly 
Freudian in its paradoxes and leaps, in 
its synthesis of unconscious experience.” 
The critical burden is neatly shifted to 
the broad back of the Vienna maestro. 
Patently, Mr. Sweeney would nominate 
Thomas as a self-analyst exploring his 
own “inner darkness.” Now, if poetry 
for Thomas may be considered an agent 
freeing him as an individual. from the 
solipsistic self and supposedly reuniting 
him with society (cf. John Dewey), this 
particular process for Thomas is auto- 
matic and not, as Sweeney adds, a 
“consciously composed record.” Poetry 
is not record but direct experience. We 
can indeed cite “the reconstruction of 
the individual,” but conversely it is 
Auden and his followers, not Thomas 
and his followers, whose work reflects 
interest in a quasi-clinical conception of 
the individual as conscious member of 
society. Auden, by the way, has been 
“analyzed,” and not only—one might 
say—in the psychoanalytic clinic but in 
ithe “religious” and “political” clinics 
(we cannot forget his old ally, the Com- 
munist Party). Thomas’ relations to sex 
and religion are asserted through pure- 
dialectical, not Freudian or theological 
paradox. This is proven by a statement 
of the poet innocently quoted by Mr. 
Sweeney: “Out of the inevitable conflict 
of images—inevitable, recreative, de- 
structive and contradictory nature of 
the motivating center, the womb of war 
—I try to make that momentary peace 
which is a poem.” The formal quality 
of his dialectic is demonstrated by the 
nature of the war/peace opposition as 
methaphor. Poetically, the opposition is 
between activity and quietus, sound and 
silence, birth and death, sex and 
transcendence of sex. 


*® % * 


lr Auden has encyclopaedized the in- 
iellectual intelligence of his era, Thomas 
has just as certainly encyclopaedized 
jts sensual intelligence. Thomas is 
closer, for example, to Cummings than 
he is to the older, more “intellectual” 
men, Stevens, Williams, Eliot, and 
Pound. But if his lyrical sensuousness 
is related in quality to Cummings’ less 
accented poetry and less dense love, a 
certain massiveness of movement in his 
verse is as meticulously administered as 
in the similarly constructed lines of 
John Donne and Marianne Moore. More 
elusive is Thomas’ Hopkinsian verbal 
texture and a metric that is sometimes 
close to the Scriptural tonalities of 
Hopkins. The latter’s device was to echo 
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the style of the St. James Version not 
through word-repetition and _ phrase- 
styling but by alliteration and assonance, 
to which he gave the dimensions of 
church music. These are the last lines 
of a poem by Thomas: 


Now shown and mostly bare 1 would 
lie down, 
Lie down, lie down and live 
As quiet as a bone. 
They sound like a transcription of a 
Bach Mass as sung. A more accurate 
Hopkinsian note is in 
My paid-for saved-for own too late 
In love torn breeches and blistered 
jacket 
These lines suggest by their content a 
progenitor of Thomas not alluded to by 
Mr. Sweeney: Rimbaud. Although an 
apostle of that “derangement of the 
senses” of which Thomas’ work is a 
garden-variety climax, Rimbaud with 
his French intellect was an _ esthetic 
philosopher, which Thomas is not. Truly, 
Themas accepts certain mythical out- 
lines, the chief being Christ’s myth of 
birth, death, and resurrection, with the 
corollary worship of the Virgin. This 
acceptance of certain imaginative sys- 
tems (among others are the Druidic 
aud the Egyptian) accounts for much 
of the poet’s metaphoric structure, but 
not, of course, for the style that utilizes 
that structure. Despite such quasi-devo- 
tional poems as “Vision and Prayer” 
(one of Thomas’ masterpieces, similar 
even in physical pattern to Herbert’s 
“Easter Wings”), Thomas cannot be 
called a religious poet. He cannot, for 
a reason related to his encyclopaedism 
above referred to. 

What Mr. Sweeney naively fails to 
notice in his analogy of a stanza of 
Marvell’s with one by Thomas is the 
crucial difference of tone which has 
effected an alien usage of Marvell’s 
devices of the dove (the Holy Ghost) 
and the miracle of the manna. Sweeney 
flatly says: “Here Thomas has reworked 
the sensual and spiritual color of 
Marvell’s imagery.” The fact is that 
Thomas is not a poetic refurbisher, as 
this observation indicates, but an 
original poet, and his central experience 
as an individual is distinct from 
Marvell’s. The deep perspective of 
Thomas’ experience accounts for his 
distinction among poets, for to it adhere 
all those virtuoso performances of poetic 
trope that are apt to elicit under-the- 
breath huzzas from even seasoned read- 
ers of Thomas. If, despite his feeling 
for supernaturalist ritual, Thomas can- 
not be called a religious poet, it is be- 
cause modern knowledge (psychological 
and anthropological) has created a per- 
spective too promiscuous for strict 
religious belief in an individual so pro- 
foundly emotional and sensual as this 
poet. Abundant evidence exists in this 
volume, which includes six of the 
author’s stories, that a primary sexual 
experience stands at the back of all 
Thomas’ work, and that this experience 


accounts for his integral qualities of 
precipitation, turbulence, hypercondensa- 


tion, ellipsis, and extreme sensuousness. 
* * oo” 


Promscurry is a possible coefficient 
of encyclopaedism. The peril of which 
one is constantly aware in Thomas’ 
poems is a partly spiritual, partly 
psychological element belonging to states 
of vertigo and falling, a general be- 
wilderment in spatial orientation. It is 
needless to identify flight and falling 
with sex; birds, for instance, are 
familiar symbols in these poems, being 
interchangeably woman and the penis. 
In this “promiscuous” sort of geography 
lies the bare integument of Thomas’ 
esthetics. The telescoping evident in 
metaphors arranged to ellipsize the 
three factors of sex, birth, and death, 
constantly recurrent in Thomas, is of 
an “encyclopaedic” character. In the act 
of subjecting the separate experiences 
of sex, birth, and death to such high 
pressure as the poet does to fuse them, 
he arrives at a speed, altitude, and 
spatial graph that invites vertigo. The 
mastery of the machine of the poem is, 
therefore, the sensational tour-de-force 
Thomas pulls off whenever he requires 
it of himself. At the same time, the 
duration of his emotion involves both 
peril and promiscuity; a peril of promis- 
cuity, one might say; or in a term, 


sexual guilt. 
* * * 


Tue man in “Vision and Prayer,” 
who listens at the wall of the room from 
which emanate sounds of his wife giving 
birth to a son, identifies himself with 
Joseph beside Mary’s accouchement. But 
no reader can miss, despite the poem’s 
flawless technique, the brute passion 
that infuses every lucent, elegant line, 
not only as though (demonstrably) 
Joseph identifies himself with Jesus and 
anticipates the agony of the Cross, but 
also as though the metaphoric Joseph 
were undergoing the savage’s ordeal of 
couvade. Of this primitive custom, we 
know from Theodor Reik’s excellent in- 
vestigation in his book, Ritual: Psycho- 
analytie Studies, that it is not merely 
imitative and displacing (the savage 
father tries to transfer his wife’s child- 
bed pain to himself) but also sadistic: 
he revels in his wife’s suffering and 
magically increases it. Thus if Thomas 
is not authentically religious like Herb- 
ert, Eliot, and Donne, all of whom 
he equals in metaphysical sensibility, it 
is because he is also magical and takes 
a magical view of religion. 

This element 01 magical as opposed 
to religious illumination is nowhere more 
evident than in the story, “The Burning 
Baby,” echoing as it does Druidic rite 
and primitive sacrifice. Another story, 
“The Mouse and the Woman,” seems 
oddly a parable of sacred and profane 
love as symptomatic in Joseph’s rela- 
tions with Mary. The implicit pro- 
tayonist seems to be Jesus. The evident 
protagonist is an inmate of an insane 
asylum who hallucinates a woman and 
makes love to her, only to kill her; here 
again the sadistic pattern of love-hate. 
The lunatic has killed his dog following 
the woman’s “materialization.” The dog 
as a symbol of the author himself ap- 
pears significantly in the title of one of 
his books, parodying Joyce: Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Dog. Thus the 
lunatic “kills” his gross immaturity and 
walls up the hole used by the mouse, 
evidently a symbol of the penis—that is, 
of animal, or profane, sex. Does not the 
loved woman then seem like the Virgin? 
A difficult and ambiguous mariolatry 
runs throughout Thomas’ work. It is 
interesting to note that the Biblical 
Jcseph, a carpenter, is said to have con- 
structed mouse-traps. 

oe + xt 


Numerous poems of Thomas, in- 
variably carrying the sensual burden of 
vertigral suspense, attest to a sexual 
anguish reaching intuitively for a 


sanctification of sexual union. This is 
vividly shown in “A Winter’s Tale,” 
where the religious element is expressed 
not only in the music and flight of a 
bird (paradigm of the Holy Ghost) but 
also in imagery which, although the 
scene is a farmyard and countryside, 
obliquely suggests cathedrals and vari- 
ous sacred properties, and where once 
more the poet is “brought low / Burning 
in the bride bed of love, in the whirl / 
Poo] at the wanting center ...”’ That 
Thomas’ sexual ecstasy is not pure, as 
was Donne’s, or absolute, as is Cum- 
mings’, is verified with a striking clue 
from the above-quoted prose statement 
by the poet, using the war/peace 
metaphor for his poetry. He calls the 
above-mentioned “wanting center” the 
“womb of war” from which issues. the 
“momentary peace of a poem.” 


* * * 


Ar fourteen, in the as yet unpub- 
lished material of a notebook, Thomas 
wrote verses on the incestuous love of 
Isis and Osiris. The theme of incest, 
as well as rivalry with and fear of the 
father, receives constant amplification 
in Thomas’ work. One of these very 
early poems states: 


I see you boys of summer in your 
rum... 

Tam the man your father was. 

We are the sons of flint and pitch. 

O see the poles are kissing as they 


cross, 


The last line clinches the content of 
the poem as afother sadistic pattern, 
this time mingling filial affection and 
hatred, The elegiac fatality of the poem 
seems secretly to celebrate the destruc- 
tion of natural power and to elide three 
generations, a. synthesis which in its 
curious fluidity invokes once more the 
ghostly partner of the Holy Trinity. 
Fear of some “cosmic death” (“Who 
kills my history?. ..I saw time murder 
me”) alternates with the vicarious 
death-fear that appears in the story of 
boyhood, “The Peaches,” wherein the 
narrator, having been informed that his 
uncle has robbed a sow of a pig, imagines 
the man “holding the writhing pig in 
his two hairy hands, sinking his teeth 
in its thigh, crunching its trotters up.” 
The uncle is a displacement of the 
father, and the pig of the child stolen 
by the voracious father from the pro- 
tecting mother. 

There can be no doubt that, as mod- 
ern readers, we easily divine in the work 
of this poet those constellations of im- 
pulse having come to be known as 
“Freudian” and stemming as a matter 
of fact from the most ancient myths, 
both savage and pagan; the eating of 
the young by the father, so shocking to 
unprepared modern sensibilities, is as 
commonplace (metaphorically) in Thom- 


as as it is in Apollodorus, chronicles ~ 


of the creation of the world accord- 
ing to the Greeks. Yet an insurgent 
tenderness, purely spiritual and as mod- 
ern as the seventeenth-century mets- 
physicals, dictates many of Thomas’ 
moods; not only the stained-glass mag- 
nificence of “Vision and Prayer” but 
also. the half-speaking, half-listening 
poems; called “Conversation of Prayers.” 
Here the eavesdropping poet seems to be 
acquainting his heart with 


The conversation of prayers about to 
be said 

By the child gong to bed and the man 
on the stairs 

Who climbs to his dying love in her 
high room. 


In a typical metamorphosis, the end 
finds the roles of child and man re- 
versed; the child’s prayer “shal! drown 
in a grief as deep as a made grave 
/ Dragging him up the stairs to one 
who lies dead.” Thomas has assumed 
the Promethean task of reconciling the 
“meat-eating sun” (whose dreadful de- 
sire the poet himself reflects) with the 
tenor, effortless religiosity of his birth- 
day piece, “A Poem in October.” We 
often applaud the dazzling performance, 
but it is a question of style as well as 
technique, assurance as well as success. 
Thomas’ equipment lacks only one thing: 
the angelic equipoise that always shone 
from one of his masters, Donne. 
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ze The Economics of Our Times 


Reviewed by BENJAMIN HALPERN 
Managing Editor of The Jewish Frontier 
THE COMING CRISIS. By Fritz Sternberg. New York: John Day. 280 pages. $3.50. 


of a great economic crisis long before its arrival’ There is no gainsaying 


“RF OR the first time in history, millions of people consciously fear the approach 


this extraordinary statement, with which Fritz Sternberg begins his book. 
Inveed, extraordinary as the fact it refers to may be, similar observations have been 
made so frequently during the twentieth century that the remark has almost the 
ring of a commonplace. One might justly call ours the Age of Doom Foreseen. As 


Sternberg himself points out, in the 
years 1917-1939, millions of people con- 
sciously feared (but could not prevent) 
the outbreak of the Second World War. 
The time was full of philosophies of 
decline, the true reflection of a popular 
mood which since the First World War 
anticipated catastrophe. 

In an atmosphere as propitious for 
Cassandras as the present, the Marx’st 
theorists of capitalist crisis neverthe- 
less find themselves in a paradoxical 
position. Before 1914, at a time when 
there was no general prevision of ca- 


‘lamity, they alone foresaw breakdown. 


‘Not only did they think they knew that 


’ “permanent crisis’ was at hand, but 


Marxism forecast, and Bolshevism blue- 


‘printed in detail, the Revolution by 


which the oncoming crisis was to be 
utilized to yield a millennial social 
order. Eugen Rosenstock has pointed 
out that the Russian Revolution was 
the first to be looked forward to by its 
ideologists. The Idea of the Russian 
Revolution was not merely its ideal, but 
also—or primarily—its conception as an 
historical necessity. Thus, Marxism may 
claim to have planted the first seeds 
of the peculiar modern awareness of 
Nemesis: peculiar, because it thinks it- 
self capable of predicting the very 
lineaments of awful Fate; and peculiar, 
also, because it has led, on the Left 
and Right extremes, to deliberate opera- 
tions, executed with grim enthusiasm, 
towards seizing the upportunity of crisis. 

Yet at a time when the intuition of 
approaching crisis is so general and 
taken-for-granted, a Marxist like Fritz 
Sternberg must devote a considerable 
part of his new book, The Coming Crisis, 
to defensive arguments. Crises and revo- 
lutions have come, to be sure, and nearly 
everyone anticipates new ones. Yet they 
came in ways so different from the 
forecast, and led to results so contrary 
to anticipation, that any Marxist book, 
intended for the general reader, must 
now spend much effort in apologetics. 
Thus, Sternberg has to make the regular 
declaration that special circumstances 
explain why the Revolution in Russia 
did not pan out as predicted: in a back- 
ward country the difficulties of self- 
defense against a hostile world inevi- 
tably paralyzed the “withering away” 
of the state, etc., etc. These necessi- 
tated apologies do not, of course, teach 
Fritz Sternberg, any more than other 


| Marxists, to adopt a tone of caution 


and humility. Instead, each one, con- 
vineed that he has finally grasped the 
neglected factor which invalidated pre- 
vious Marxist analyses, assumes the 
mantle of prophecy and with assur- 
ance foretells how actually the antici- 
pated breakdown will now proceed to 
eventuate, 
* * * 


Sritt., in spite of the sturdy dogma- 
tism of Marxists, time and hard ex- 
perience have taught the theorists how to 
descend to reality from the highly ab- 
stract and fragmentary “rules” out of 
which Marx deduced the sharpening of 
internal capitalist conflicts toward a 
final crisis. They drew nearer to the 
concrete phenomena, admitting in some 
cases facts unpalatable to the pure 
tnecry. Fritz Sternberg’s claim to 4 
piace among the builders of Marxist 
theory lies in his contribution to this 
process. 

The point of departure for his work 
is the failure of history, in the ‘ate 
nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
to conform with the Marxist prognosis 
of deepening crisis and sharpening class 
gntagonism in the advanced industrial 
gountries. Sternberg believes he has 
found the answer to this difficulty in his 
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study of imperialism as a factor miti- 
gating capitalist crisis. The background 
of his work lies in Rosa Luxemburg’s 
doctrine that imperialist exploitation is 
the method whereby capitalists unload 
the surplus production which they can- 
not sell in the domestic market because 
they keep wage income at so low a level. 
Sternberg’s addition to this doctrine is 
to recognize a simple fact, quite evident 
in all the statistics but very difficult to 
stomach for writers impressed by the 
mood of Marx’s writings—the mood of 
imminent expectancy of crisis: for the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, in 
the advanced industrial countries, real 
wages rose steadily, unemployment was 
at a low level, class antagonism was 
moderated, and the troughs of crisis 
were shallow and brief. Sternberg at- 
tributes these consequences to imperialist 
expansion. 

But now that the neglected factor has 
been found, there is again room for 
confident prediction of the moment of 
break-down. Sternberg argues, with con- 
siderable cogency, that the major capi- 
talist country, the United States, never 
really emerged from the crisis of 1929, 
except by the artificial resuscitation of 
war economy. The next crisis, he sug- 
gests, will be the crucial one: we no 
longer have the outlets of imperialistic 
development and expansion to help us 
emerge from the depression peacefully. 
The material supportinzy this view is, 
within the limitations of a populaviza- 
tion like his book, convincingly mar- 
shalled. 

. * - 


SreRNBERG is aware that there are 
various kinds of state action whereby 
crisis situations can be met. He accepts 
the theory of some of our pump-primers, 
who believe that capitalist crisis is 
basically a matter of deficient pur- 
chasing power, and can be remedied by 
governmental monetary and investment 
} licy tending to expand national in- 
come. He criticizes their actual prac- 
tices, however, on two related grounds: 
first, that the amount of income “refla- 
tion” put into effect by the New Deal 
was never enough to give us full em- 
ployment; and second, that it never 
could be enough, so long as the New 
Dealers accepted the implicit premise 
that they must not go so far in govern- 
ment intervention as to threaten the 
dominance of private control in our 
economy. Hence, he concludes that any 
program of state action to overcome and 
prevent crisis must be prepared to cope 
with the opposition of the capitalists; 
and it must, accordingly, have behind it 
an overwhelming popular backing of 
“workers, clerical employees, farmers, 
middle classes and intelligentsia,” who 
are psychologically prepared to see the 
end of the predominantly private con- 
trol of our economy. 

Sternberg does not believe that such 
backing can be obtained in the America 
of the period of “the coming crisis” for 
a policy of* outright nationalization of 
industry. He does believe, apparently, 
tnat such backing can be marshalled, in 
the face of a crisis, for a program based 
on a govermmental guarantee of full em- 


ployment, without such implicit limita- 
tions as hog-tied the New Deal. How- 
ever, he insists that we must face the 
fact that a program of this sort, from 
the point of view of the capitalists, 
amounts to the same thing as full So- 
cialism. It is hard to understand quite 
what is intended by this insistence. If 
we are to take it with complete serious- 
ness, and agree with “the capitalists” 
in regarding the two as identical, it be- 
comes impossible to understand Stern- 
berg’s assurance that overwhelming 
popular backing could be obtained for 
this program, but not for straight So- 
cialism. But perhaps we should not take 
it too seriously. We note that Sternberg 
refers approvingly to the program of 
the British Labor Party, holding it up 
virtually as a model of what might 
do for America. If this precedent is 
what he had in mind, one wonders why 
(if not, perhaps, in order to preserve 
the thrilling tension of the Marxist 
genre of writing) Sternberg stresses so 
much the opposition of the capitalists. 
They were opposed, certainly, to the 
Labor Party victory; but now, after the 
fact, they do not seem to mind so 
badly being ransomed out of a number 
of uneconomic industries by nationali- 
zation, with compensation at such a rate 
as to ensure them secure enjoyment of 
an income equal to their former profits. 
The real question is whether enough 
popular support can be marshalled for 
this program, as in England, to over- 
ride right wing opposition at the polls. 
This is a problem not very adequately 
faced by Sternberg’s analysis. 

In consequence of the misplaced stress 
on the factor of right wing opposition, 
Sternberg does not reckon with the 
possibility that there will be another 
period of unstable, middle-of-the-road 
palliatives in domestic policy. He fore- 
sees, also, a right wing attempt to re- 
store full employment by resorting to a 
total war economy. In connection there- 
with, he predicts an American foreign 
policy of support for right wing ele- 
ments in Europe and “feudal” elements 
in colonial and semi-colonial countries. 
He proposes, therefore, that progressives 
fight for a policy of preparedness short 
of Wehrwirtschaft, and for a foreign 
policy of support to progressive elements 
in Europe (Social Democrats) and in 
colonial and semi-colonial countries (it 
is not clear just whom he has in mind 


here). 
. . * 


Tuts is the most realistic part of the 
book. Marxists of Sternberg’s type 


‘ 


ought by now to be mature enough to 
concede that in politics a global divi- 
sion strictly according to “class in- 
terest” may not always be realized. After 
all, Fritz Sternberg is aware of the de. 
velopment, in Europe as well as Asia, 


of a Soviet colonialism; which, by the . 


way, is categorically simiiar to (having 
borrowed many ideas from) the Nazi 
colonialism for European countries un- 
dev the New Order, and to the model 
from which the Nazis themselves took 
many hints— Japanese imperialism on 
the Asiatic mainland. He should be 
aware also that the British Labor Party 
has not yet departed from a policy of 
supporting right wing elements in cer- 
tain European countries and “feudal” 
elements in colonial and semi-colonial 
countries. The height of unreality is hig 
proposal that the United States abstain 
from preventing the formation of a pro- 
gressive (Social Democratic) bloc of 
countries. in Europe to balance the 
U.S.S.R. on the one side and the United 
States on the other. By now, every simple 
newspaper reader knows that not only 
are Communists steadil, gaining .at the 
expense of Social Democrats .in most 
Western European countries, but. the 
total left-wing vote is becoming. more 
and more plainly a minority. It. is, cer- 
tainly rather childish to claim that if 
the United States does not stand in 
the way, Social Democracy will. sweep 
Western Europe. If Sternberg wants to 
help our brother parties in Europe, Jet 
him rather suggest a program. whereby 
they can prevent the flow of their mem- 
bers into the Communist fold and at the 
same time free such Socialist sentiment 
as exists in parties like the M.R.P. 
cs * * 


Ix the light of these comments, the 
Sternberg analysis of the dangers:of a 
total war economy appear unrealistic. 
We may get Wehrwirtschaft—but it is 
very doubtful if we will have to wait 
until the right wing thinks of it as an 
expedient for pulling us out of a per- 
manént crisis. 

We are all concerned with the problem 
of avoiding these evils: the currently 
dwindling chanees for an adequate full 
employment program, the erosion of 
democratic Socialism in Europe by the 
wind of Communism and the rain: of 
clericalism, and the spectre of an atomic- 
armament-and-war-economy race. It is 
time that Marxist books stopped looking 
to the bare bones of class strugele 
analysis for a way out, and admit what 
effective Socialist tacticians have im- 
plicitly realized—at least, in crisis situ- 
ations: that the “workers, clerical em- 
ployees, farmers, middle classes and in- 
telligentsia” are also human beings with 
values not strictly traceable in every 
case to their professional status. 





ANTHROPOLOGY WITHOUT PAIN 

NEW GUINEA HEADHUNTERS. By 
Caroline Mytinger. MacMillan. 441 
pages. $4.00. 


Miss MYTINGER and Margaret 
Warner, the constant companions in 
jungle journeys out of which came two 
books, are a pair of delectable and incal- 
culable adventurers to follow. This sec- 
ond volume about practically impossible 
trials and triumphs in New Guinea is es- 
sentially a continuation of the earlier 
one about lively doings in the Solomons. 

These two books of tight-packed chap- 
ters contain every sort of thing which 
you expect and which you don’t expect. 
Miss Mytinger innocently pretends to be 
nothing more than an itinerant artist. 
With crayon and paper and paint she 
seeks among the Melanesians types to 
perpetuate in portraits. Deep in the 
jungle and on far islands she and her 
charming companion were often in dan- 
ger among actual headhunters. But they 
think nothing of it. They record and dis- 
cus. items of costume, ritual and tribal 
organization — but constantly pretend 
modestly that they know nothing of an- 
thropology. They meet governors and 
discuss colonial policy—but it is all car- 
ried on in a carefree way as if they had 
never studied history or political theory. 

It is all adventure, ludicrous mishap, 


happy or half-hysterical laughter, inevi- 
table but surprising happy endings. But 
inside of it there is a solid core of ap- 
preciation and understanding. Never was 
travel in far places more rewarding’ or 
the tale of it more evenly fraught with 
pleasure and profit. i 


William E. Bohn. 


N. Y. TIMES LENDS PAPER TO 
DAILY WORKER 


Answering a call for help to the 
New York City Publishers Association 
for newsprint, the New York Times 
has loaned 16 tons to the F & D Print- 
ing Co., which publishes the Com- 
munist Daily Worker and the Freiheit, 
Jewish language paper. 


—From Editor & Publisher, March 1, 











| GOLDEN TREASURY 


| 


The diary of Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
kept while he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, runs to 900 volumes. 





Nive hundred volumes 
Is a lot. 

Just what did Henry 
Do, but jot? 


| 
| Richard Armour 


| —News item. 
| 
| 
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| Our Clouded Consciousness 


Reviewed by ISA KAPP 
DO 1. WAKE OR SLEEP. By Isabel Bolton. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 


202 pages. $2.50. 


IANA TRILLING has spoken of the intellectual strength of this novel (“quite 
the best novel that has come.my way in four years of reviewing” for The 
Nation), and Edmund Wilson in The New Yorker referred to its “exquisitely 

perfect” accent and neat, subtle criticism of contemporary society. What they have 
not considered is the nature and extent of its criticism, and the evasive quality of 


Miss Bolton’s mind. 


The whole narrative develops from one late-afternoon to the next, in which time 
three characters strikingly unequal in their degree of self-sufficiency reach a climax 


of interdependence. The discovery of 
their progressively clearer relationships 
is left to Millicent, a writer of articles 
and little stories, who thinks of herself 
as “living always at the center of her 
own emotions,” never expressing quite 
what she intended or receiving quite 
what she expected. Millicent wants only 
to be allowed to save Perey Jones, a 
romantic novelist, from the wounds of 
his “anger, protest, indignation with 
America, selling her soul to the gadgets.” 
Percy, in turn, wants to champion a 
lovely European refugee, Bridget, and 
rescue her part-Jewish child from the 
Nazis. In Bridget, Miss Bolton has 
evoked very well a certain kind of pre- 
cocious, superficial, self-indulgent Euro- 
pean intellect, “all flash and emanation.” 
Throughout, she remains unruffled, with- 
out any obligation, lucidly intent on 
finding someone financially capable of 
helping her, which Percy only wishfully 
is. In these fixations, Miss Bolton means 
to describe the cultural disparity and 
mutual yearning that existed between 
Europe and America in 1939. 

Because of this symbolism and other 
aspects of style, such as the author’s 
fondness for qualifying phrases, which 
are’ reminiscent of Henry James, her 
observer-participant, Millicent, ought the 
more strongly to be dissociated from 
those of James, who were never en- 
dowed with habits of nostalgia, identi- 
fication with other characters, and sub- 
stitution of poetry for analysis. 

If in James* novels one enjoys the 
presence of a full, exposed conscious- 
ness® one is irritated in Do I Wake or 
Sleep by its exact opposite: the sense 
of unreality or clouded consciousness 
which is implied in the title and is the 
prevailing mood of the central character, 
Remembering the effect of newsreels, 
Millicent thinks: “And wasn’t it the 
case that you felt some queer, inde- 
finable, yet authetic sense of guilt, re 
sponsibility, as though you were your- 
self implicated in the whole awesome 
and terrible business?” 

“Authentic” is a key word, so are 
“indefinable,” “awesome,” “filament,” 
“spell,” “queer.” All of them enable 
morality to dissolve into impressionism. 
What is in actuality nebulous, like New 
York’s atmosphere of potential fulfill- 
ment, can be excitingly felt in Miss 
Rolton’s writings. But when a moral 
issue has to be pursued and exhausted— 
and it is just because she so often bares 
herself to the possibility of moral per- 
ceptions that it is easy to overreact to 
her book—it is relegated to its place in 
dream or nightmare. Thus a critique of 





(1706); knout (1716); ukase (1729). 





WORDS AND OUR WAYS 


4—Words From Russia 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY, author, DICTIONARY OF WORD ORIGINS 


We learn something of the relations between countries from the words their 
languages exchange. Not many words have come into western tongues from 
Russia, which has rather sought to absorb culture from west European lands. 

The fourteenth century gives us the word sable, indicating that the first Eng- 
lish contact with Russia was through trade in furs. Two centuries later, when in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time the Muscovy Company began its operations, the English 
took such words as kvass; rouble (1554); czar (1555); and moujik (1568). These 
imply some interest in the social organization of the land. 


For another century there is a gap; then come copeck (1698); mammoth 


In 1802 came vodka. This is a diminutive of Russian voda, water; literally, 
vodka means little water. It looks like water; but if you’re wise you'll take 
little... .. Instead, turn the tap of the samovar (used in English in -1830). 

A less pleasant word came from Russia in 1905: pogrom. Soviet—which means 
assembly—came in 1917. About the same year came bolshevik. Literally, the word 
bolshevik means member of the majority party. For some years, it was loosely 
used in English, to mean a radical; but the Russians, in 1918, changed the name 
of their majority party to Communist, and banned all other parties. 





the tempo, the snobbery, and the urgency 
of life in New York occurs in a rush 
of soft, warm words and is almost im- 
mediately neutralized by them. 

Physically, New York seems to Miss 
Bolton a long list of gleaming objects 
or a plate of hors d’oeuvres daintily 
savored by a connoisseur; she has been 
protected from the shock of its texture, 
its concretized forms, its composition 
and animation. Millicent attends a cock- 
tail party in which she sees all the 
unassuaged hungers and ego conflicts of 
almost-successful American intellectuals. 
But she sees them as merged, typical 
of an age, mounting to a disembodied 
frenzy. (Note in contrast the wonder- 
fully specific nature of rejection and 
irony in the party scene of Mary Mc- 
Carthy’s The Company She Keeps.) .The 
only thing that pleases Millicent at the 
party is a dream-like conversation about 
flowers with a Swedish cartoonist, who 
responds to her phrasing instead of to 
her person, and politely leaves when the 
conversation is done. 

Her persistent vagueness really 
amounts to a simultaneous statement 
and shirking of responsibility. She 
does not see, for example, the falseness 
of participating in Europe’s tragedy 
through a newsreel. Her guilt comes so 
easily and is so overwhelming that we 
may be justified in calling it guilt- 
pleasure. 

None of these criticisms has to do 
with Miss Bolton’s organization and 
interweaving of plot and symbol, which 
are unusually deliberate, consistent and 
skilled. Her cable persuades us that 
Americans are blunderingly compas- 
sionate, morbidly evangelistic, yet vigor- 
ous; that Europe,has slowly matured to 
an acceptant, controlled, gracious love- 
liness. But the fable is self-confined. 
Only the impact of European upper 
classes (Bridget is a new version of the 
Russian emigré, enchanting through 
culture instead of title). on a very par- 
ticular type of middle class American 
is here involved. For the mass of Euro- 
peans, the concept of their continent as 
emotional and social sponge on our 
compassion and innocence is rudely 
irrelevant. 
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‘[Poland’s Defeat — and Ours| 


Reviewed by WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
DEFEAT IN VICTORY. By Jan Ciechanowski. Doubleday & Co. 397 pages. $3.50. 


: HEN exiled Polish legionaries were fighting in Italy with the French against 
-W feudal reactionary regimes, they proclaimed the slogan: “For your freedom— 
and ours.” In this brilliant and extremely informative book the former 

P:lish._ Ambassador to this country,‘Jan Ciechanowski, has told the story of Poland’s 
defeat—and ours. It is published, most appropriately, at a time when the cynically 


fraudulent “election” ° 


frum the disgraceful Yalta Agreement. 


Poland has stripped the last figleaf of phony respectability 
It is now obvious to everyone except the 


wiltully. blind, deaf and dumb, and Ralph Ingersoll, that Poland’s freedom was not 
purchased at the price of its territorial integrity, as we were hypocritically assured 


by so many official and unofficial spokes- 
men at the time of Yalta. Both were 
sacrificed in a futile effort to appease 
Stalin. 

The story of Poland’s betrayal by its 
western allies is one of the darkest and 
most obscure, and at the same time one 
of the most important episodes in the 
diplomatic history: of the war As is 
usual when some disreputable piece of 
“cullduggery is in the making, this be- 
trayal was covered up with an elaborate 
camouflage of make-believe. It is hard 
to know whether we learned less from 
“the speeches of Churchill or from the 
silence of Roosevelt. 

Even for those who followed the Po- 
lish situation closely during the war, 
there were some obscure links in the 
gradual process of moral disintegration 
and loss of the sense of true national 
interest that found climactic expression 
at Yalta. Ciechanowski has let a flood 
of light into dark places. Released from 
the inhibitions of diplomatic office, he 
has told the whole story at once so fully 
and with such an amazing lack of bit- 
terness that it will be difficult for future 
historians to add to or detract from any- 
thing he has written. 

Much more than the fate of Poland 
was at stake in the handling of the 
Polish issue. If any country was en- 
titled to the full benefit of the Atlantic 
Charter, with its specific guarantees of 
national self-determination and the Four 
Freedoms, it was surely Poland, the 
first country to resist Hitler by force 
of arms. It is one of the merits of 
Ciechanowski’s work that he depicts the 
deterioration of the moral climate in 
Washington to the point where America’s 
solemnly affirmed war ideals could be 
treated as scraps of paper, where the 
attitude of a rabbit toward’ a_ boa- 
constrictor could be passed off as intelli- 
gent statesmanship. : 

* * 7 


Povanp braced itself for the shock 
of Hitler’s attack under the shadow of 
a British treaty which promised to 
maintain its independence. Yet as early 
as the summer of 1941 Anthony Eden, 
who comes off very badly as a consistent 
semi-appeaser ‘n Ciechanowski’s narra- 
tive, was at pains to wedken the effect 
of a British statement that no territorial 
changes in Poland were recognized as 
valid. One of the many interesting bits 
of untold history in the book is the fact 
that the British Government was willing 
to consent to Soviet annexations at 
Poland’s expense in 1942, at the time 
when it concluded its twenty years’ 
treaty of alliance with the Soviet Union. 
A firm veto from Washington stopped 
this premature appeasement. 

But the American attitude weakened 
with the passing of time and, by curious 
illogicality, with the growth of Amer- 
ican effective military power. Part of 
the fault undoubtedly lay with the de- 
fects of individuals who were charged 
with the responsibility of directing 
American foreign policy. 

Out of the minute records of several 
talks between the Ambassador and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt emerges the picture of a 
man of magnetic personal charm, but 
with little grasp of realities or state- 
craft and less of the hard doctrinaire 
foundations of Soviet policy. When 
Ciechanowski intimated some doubt as 
to the qualifications of Harry Hopkins 
as America’s emissary to Stalin, Roose- 
velt was surprised and a little hurt. 

“Harry gets on like a house afire 
with Stalin—in fact they seem to have 
become buddies,” was his comment on 
one occasion. 

The idea that Stalin was getting a 





great deal out of the naive amateur in 
world affairs, Harry Hopkins, and giv- 
ing nothing in return never seems to 
have entered the President’s mind. 
Roosevelt seems to have reduced the 
whole immensely complex problem of 
laying the foundations of a viable post- 
war order in Europe to one of getting 
on friendly personal terms with Stalin. 
And he cannot be acquitted of double- 
dealing when, with an election in the 
offing and an eye on the Polish-American 
vote, he greeted Mikolajezyk (then Prime 
Minister of the Polish Government in 
London) with effusive enthusiasm and 
promised to help him get a frontier 
which would leave Lvov and Wilno to 
Poland. But this was after he had 
accepted the so-called Curzon Line as 
Poland’s frontier at Teheran, a _ point 
which Molotov cast in the amazed 
Mikolajezyk’s face when the latter was 
negotiating in Moscow in October, 1944, 
A desperate direct inquiry, addressed to 
Roosevelt, elicited a bland and com- 
plete and non-committal note of reply— 
after the election was safely in the bag. 

Roosevelt must personally bear pri- 
mary responsibility for the betrayal of 
Poland on the American side, since. he 
personally directed American foreign 
policy. Harry Hopkins played a con-* 
sistently ignoble part. Cordell Hull 
meant well, but was handicapped by bad 
health, unfamiliarity with European 
politics and lack of close direct contact 
with the President. Stettinius seems to 
have possessed the brains and manner 
of an extrovert Elk, as his typically 
breezy remark, on the departure of 
Mikolajezyk, after the latter had been 
subjected to Roosevelt’s deception treat- 
ment, would indicate: 

“Our friend Stan is a regular guy, 
and we shall do all we can to help in 
his undertaking.” 

If Stettinius possessed any other quali- 
fications for conducting American for- 
eign policy in the concluding phase of 
a momentous” war, these are not ap- 
parent. The author makes clear the 
demoralizing effect on American foreign 
policy of the pro*Soviet propaganda to 
which the Government committed itself. 
He asserts that “notorious pro-Soviet 
propagandists and fellow-travelers” were 
entrusted by the OWI with broadca& / 
to occupied Poland. 23 

There is an ugly picture, based on an 
exact and interesting record of the 
negotiations in Moscow, of Churchill 
bullying and threatening Mikolajezyk in 
an effort to make us accept for Poland 
terms which Churchill would never have 
accepted for England. The connected 
exposition in this book refutes com- 
pletely the suggestion, occasionally 
voiced in apology for American and 
British actions, that Poland’s fiate might 
have been happier if the Government in 
London had been more conciliatory. 

The Soviet determination to destroy 
Poland’s independence was implicit in 
the German-Soviet agreement for the 
partition of Poland which unloosed the 
Second World War. This objective was 
pursued relentlessly and has now suc- 
ceeded temporarily because of the craven 
and shortsighted weakness of Poland’s 
vestern allies. If some day a com- 
munized Poland should become the base 
for a Soviet atomic bomb attack on the 
United States or Great Britain, there 
would be an element of grim historic 
retribution in the process. 

Mr. Ciechanowski has deserved well 
of his country, and of all who are in- 
terested in historic truth and justice, by 
giving us so soon an authentic insight 
into the dark and devious ways of secret 
diplomacy in the Jast war. 


a 











Joseph T. Shipley 


ON THE 
STAGE 


TERESA WRIGHT AND 
ROBERT MITCHUM 
IN NEW WARNER FILM 


Filled with® terse, tense, blazing 
action and breathtaking = scenic 
beauty, Niven Busch’s “Pursued,” 
the United States Pictures’ produc- 
{tion released by Warner Bros., 
opened at the New York Strand 
Theatre. Starring Teresa Wright 
and Robert Mitchum and featuring 
a company of supporting players 








LATE RETRIEVING 


“HAMUET.” 
by arrangement 
Century. Theatre: 

If Donald Wolfit had begun 


with Advance 


By William Shakespeare. 


Presented by Hall Shelton, 


Players Association, Ltd. At the 


his Broadway presentation with 


“Volpone” and “Hamlet,” his American tour might have found better 
faring. for these two productions bring more enjoyable hours. 


“Hamlet” is given, indeed, a 
there is no doubt of what the play 
is always aware of the drive. 
fore: <- 
in 
apace, caught in the whirlwind of 


harum-searum performance. But 
means to the players; the audience 


And the action speeds along like a 
re beneath « gale. There is a breathless rush of events—even 
the torrent of Hamlet’s words—that carries 


the audience along 


passion. There is, furthermore, an 


intelligent use of recent Shakespeare criticism in planning the scenes 


and in some of the delivery, which augments the interest. 


always the eagerness to see how a 
work. 


There is 
new production will deal with the 


And there is, finally, the great play itself, which would shine 





somehow through the poorest per-@ 


formance—and which in Wolfit’s 
hands commands our constant at- 
tention. 

The present production, 
instances, follows the least eom- 
plex paths. The ghost is a very 
palpable creature. Hamlet’s mother 
is presented without subleties; all 
subtle or sexual shadings in the 
relations of mother and son are 
brushed aside. The play loses in 
complexity, but gains in forceful 
drive. 

The reading of lines varies. 
Ophelia seems to recite her mad 
speeches, as in a high-school as- 
sembly. It is hard to find reason 
for the strong accent on “name” 
in the exclamation: “Frailty, thy 
name is woman!” Yet other pass- 
ages show not only discrimination 
but awareness of recent trends: 

As late as 1942, for example, 
in his “Dictionary of Quotations,” 
H. L. Mencken follows the pattern: 
“What a piece of work is man! 
how noble in reason! how infinite 
in faculty! in form and moving 
how express and admirable! in 
action how like an angel! in ap- 
prehension how like a god!” Don- 
ald Wolfit shifts the emphasis, in 
line with recent thought, to say: 
“How express and admirable in 
action! how like an angel in appre- 
hension! how like a god!” A de- 
tail, perhaps; but indicating that 
considerable thought has gone into 
the production. 

The result is that, despite un- 
even work, the Wolfit “Hamlet” is 
an intelligent, enjoyable, rousing 
experience. He has, belatedly, put 
his best foot forward. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL DANCE 


Juana in two recitals at the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza Theatre. 


The dances of the East are the 
only ones that have found a per- 
manent language. In the Orient, 
especially in India, long tradition 
has confirmed the patterns of 
movement and poise, so that every 
gesture has its specific meaning, 
no matter who may be the artist 
in the dance. This is in sharp 
contrast with the western world, 
where each “modern dancer” de- 
velops her individual technique, 
and spectators—from performer to 
performer—must guess at the mo- 


in most 








tions’ meaning. 

The greatest American exponent | 
of the eastern dance—of the eth- | 
nological dance in general—is un- | 
doubtedly La Meri- A number of 
those that have learned from her | 
have become prominent in other | 
ranges of American dancing; they | 
have brought into these aspects of | 
the dance available elements of 
the basic technique; so that La 
Meri’ s influence is far more widely 


felt than recognized, or than her 
name is known. 

The latest of La Meri’s dancers 
to appear in solo recital is Juana, 
on two evenings at the Barbizon- 


Plaza Theatre. Juana is an at- 
tractive young lady, an earnest 
and conscientious worker. There 


is much in her performance that 
indicates the potentialities of 
beauty, of the Oriential dance. 

Juana’s costumes deserve an 
especial word, for at each new 
dance they won admiration. 
Javanese number, headdress and 
head were fused in a chaste profile. 
Indian, Spanish, or east Russian, 
the costumes caught the appre- 
ciative eye. 

The command of technique mani- 
fested in the Oriental numbers 
was warmed by a more emotional 
quality in Juana’s Spanish group, 
and enlivened by an arch twinkling 
in the two Tartar dances, of the 
Crimea yesterday and the Crimea 
today. In the former of these, we 


could glimpse beneath the veil the} 


same desires that in the second 
dance shone more directly. 
The work of Juana reminds us 


that in the ethnological dance— 
as kept vivid and fresh by La 
Meri and her <disciples—lies the 


true tradition of the dance as an 
expression of the people, and as 
a lilt of beauty in the soul. 


T. S. 





MODERN DANCER 


Martha Graham in a week's dane- 
ing at the Century Theatre. 

The work of Martha Graham 
continues to. be the best modern 
dancing in America. With com- 
plete command of her body, and 
a grasp of effects both intellectu- 
ally rich and emotionally intense, 
Martha Graham is almost our 
sole reassurance that what we call 
“the modern dance” has qualities 
that will outlast our day. 


P. ytole) aha) t 


BARRY FITZGERALD 
DIANA LYNN 
SONNY TUFTS in 


“EASY COME, 


EASY G0” 


A Paramount Picture 
— PLUS — 


CHESTER MORRIS in 
“BOSTON BLACKIE AND 
THE LAW” 











TERESA WRIGHT - 


Produced by 


LOUIS PRIMA 





—in— 


“PURSUED” 


— with — 
JUDITH ANDERSON * DEAN JAGGER * ALAN HALE 
and introducing JOHN RODNEY 
UNITED STATES PICTURES for WARNERS 
* IN PERSO * 


BROADWAY at 47th STREET S T e A N D 


ROBERT MITCHUM 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
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including Judith Anderson, Dean 
Jagger, Alan Hale and John 
Rodney, the film is a penetrating 
portrait of a family feud in New 
Mexico at the turn of the century. 

Adapted from an original story 
of his own, the Niven Busch sereen- 
play traces the adventures of the 
last of a clan, doomed to oblivion 
by an unseen avenger. ; 

Directed by Raoul Walsh and 
scored by Max Steiner, “Pursued” 
was photographed by James Wong 
Howe, A.S.C. Milton Sperling 
produced the film for United States 
Pictures, ; 

The New York Strand has booked 
Louis Prima and his orchestra for 
an in person engagement. Featured 
with the band are vocalists Jack 
Powers, Cathy Allen, and drummer 
Jimmy Vincent. The stage show 
also presents Frank Marlowe, musi- 
cal comedy star; and Jane Wynn, 
dancer. 





A crowded week permitted my 
seeing but one of the recitals, at 
which none of the week’s novelties 
was presented. But there is con- 
tinuing intensity of mood and 
beauty of expression in “Deaths 
and Entrances,” the “legend of a 
heart’s life” suggested by the 
‘doom eager” Bronte sisters. 

“Punch and the Judy”—“a per- 
formance for fools,” presenting the 
eternal story of squabble and 
scuffle of man and wife, is an 
amusing satire. The warmer ele- 
ments of humor, the lighter breath 
|of whimsy, are lacking in Martha 
Graham’s intense nature. This lack 
is felt in the somewhat heavy- 
handed “Appalachian Spring.” But 
her “Letter to the World” remains 
the evreatest creation of the mod- 
ern danee. And her work, with her 
accordant company, is always in- 





| spiriting, always a spiritual “pick- 
jup,” always enthralling to be- 
| hold. J. T- & 
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Vivid ‘Boomerang’ at Roxy 





. Alicia Markova 





One of the world’s most famous balletinos as “Camille” in S, Hurok’s 
original Ballet Russe which opens at the Metropolitan Opera House 
March 20th. 





"“SCHEHERAZADE" HELD 
OVER AT CRITERION 


Universal - Internationals’ Tech- 


CAPITOL HOLDS SHOW 


Kathryn Grayson and Johnnie 
‘ol loeti aS f Sche Johnston headline the stars-in- 
nicolor production “Song of Sche- a yar ers 
herazade,” starring Yvonne De person show which is now in its 
Carlo, Brian Donlevy and Jean poe week at the Capitol Theatre, 
Pierre Aumont, currently showing | Other stars in the stage bill in- 
at Loew’s Criterion Theatre, is clude Nat Brandwynne and. his 
now in its second week. orchestra; Paul Regan, satirist, 
The supporting cast includes and Perry Franks and Janyee, 
Eve Arden, Charles Kullman, dance team. 
Terry Kilburn and Philpi Reed. The accompanying screen attrac- 
The music and life of Rimsky-|tion is MGM’s “The Beginning or 
Korsakoff, brilliant Russian com-j|the End,” starring Brian Donlevy 
poser, is the theme of “Song of |and Robert Walker, with Audrey 
Scheherazade,” which was directed | Totter, Hume Cronyn, Beverly 
by Walter Reisch and produced| Tyler, Tom Drake and Joseph 
by Edward Kaufman. Calleia in featured roles. 
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Told the way it happened—RUTHLESSLY! It’s real! It’s authentic! 
DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


DANA ANDREWS 
Boomerang! 


with JANE WYATT - LEE J. COBB 


Cora Williams - Arthur Kennedy - Sam Levens 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN Produced by LOUIS de ROCHEMONT 
All-Time Big IN PERSON Show! 

ED SULLIVAN'S ALL-STAR REVUE! 
AND HER 


KATHARINE DUNHAM 38238 
ERNESTO LECUONA 
ED SULLIVAN 
SID CAESAR Xfitrection! 


Special! PHIL REGAN Special! 


Doors Open 10 A.M. fat O X Y 7th AVE, & 50th ST. 
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“Pursued” — Stirring Western at Strand 


*DANA ANDREWS 





Hero 








Dana Andrews can now be seen in 
the new 20th Century-Fox drama 
*Boomerang” at the Roxy Theatre! 





PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMS 
at Carnegie Hall 


Sunday Afternoon, March 9, at 3 
(Broadcast over CBS) 
Conductor: BRUNO WALTER; 
Soloist: ZINO FRANCESCATTI, 
Violinist 

Overture to “Prometheus”, Beet- 
hoven; Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 
Brahms; Violin Concerto in E 
minor, Mendelssohn. 

Monday Evening, March 10, at 8:45. 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza: Special Concert for Mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Symphony 
Society 
Conductor: 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


Prelude from the Partita in E, 
Bach; Geistliches Lied, ‘“‘Mein 
Jesu”, Bach; Serenade, Haydn; 
Three Equali, for Trombones, 
Beethoven (Trombones: Gordon 
Pulis, Allen Ostrander, Lewis Van 
Haney, William Bell); First Part 
of Concerto for Violin and Cello, 
in A minor, Brahms (Violin: John 
Corigliano, Cello: Leonard Rose); 
Excerpts from Septet for Solo 


Trumpets, Piano and Strings, Saint- 
(Trumpet: William Vacchi- 
Piano: Walter Hendl). 


Saens 
ano, 


GALA SHOWS AT R.K.O. 


Another of Warner Bros.’ tune- 
ful and joyous Technicolor mu- 
sicals, “The Time, the Place and 
the Girl,” is at the RKO Manhat- 
tan, Bronx and Westchester the- 
atres with a four-star team _ in- 
cluding Jack Carson, Dennis Mor- 
gan, Martha Vickers and Janis 
Paige. On the same bill is the 
myster ious doings of “The Falcon’s 


Adventure” starring Tom Conway. 

The musical highlights of ‘The 
Time, the Place and the Girl” in- 
clude “A Rainy Night in Rio,” 
“Oh, But I Do,” “A Gal in Calico,” 
“A Solid Citizen of the Solid 
South,” and “Through a Thousand 
Dreams-” Featured in the support- 
ing cast are Alan Hale, Carmen 
Cavalaro, The Condos Brothers 
and Donald Woods. 


THE FOX OUT-FOXED 


“VOLPONE.” By Ben Jonson. Pre- 
sented by Hall Shelton. At the 
Century Theatre. 

The caricatures and clowns of 
Ben Jonson’s :“Volpone, or the 
Fox” show Donald Wolfit’s Eng- 
lish company at their best. The 
comedy -of a greedy old fellow, 
imposing upon his greedier neigh- 
bors, lends itself to the broad 
effects and slap-stick ways of 
these roustabout players. 

“The Fox” feigns illness, so that 
his neighbors, hoping to become 
his heirs, will seek to win his 
favor by gifts. Matters become 
entangled through the intrigues of 
Volpone’s parasite, Mosca (“the 
fiy’). When one man disinherits 
his son in Volpone’s favor, and 
another proffers his wife, compli- 
cations pile, until Volpone’s entire 
false structure collapses. 

The stage is alive with action 
throughout. Jonson’s types are 
made no more subtle by the pro- 
duction, but this is an instance 
where the effects may be laid on 
with a trowel- Bellow and blare, 
horse-laugh and wrestling romp, 
are in place among these syco- 
phants and snarers. “Volpone” is 
the most enjoyable of the Wolfit 
offerings. 


EXTEND MARTHA GRAHAM 








ENGAGEMENT 
Because of the response to the 
limited engagement of Martha 


Graham and her dance company 
at the Ziegfeld Theatre this week, 
Sol Hurok has arranged to extend 
the engagement for four more per- 
formances offering the promised 
revival of “Primitive Mysteries,” 
'which could not be included in the 
heavy schedule of premieres offered 
during the first week. Perform- 
ances will include Saturday mati- 
nee and Saturday evening: These 
will positively be the last perform- 
ances of the Graham company, as 
“Brigadoon” comes into the the- 
atre immediately. 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are fe- 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber. | 
nard Feinman. Manager of the’ 
NEW LEADER TAKATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- | 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader | 
Theztrical Department, 7 East 











STARS IN NEW 
20th CENTURY-FOX DRAMA 

The new screen and stage pro- 
gram at the Roxy Theatre pre- 
sents the new 20th Century-Fox 
action-drama “Boomerang!” star- 
ring Dana Andrews, and a gala 
all-star stage show with Ed Sulli- 
van, Katherine Dunham and her 
dancers, Phil Regan, Ernesto Le- 
cuona and Sid Caesar. 

“Boomerang!” — presented by 
Darryl F. Zanuck—is said to bring 
to its fullest realization a revolu- 
tionary new motion picture tech- 
nique. It tells a stranger-than- 
fiction story right out of the pages 
of American courtroom history, 
and of a case that reached a 
spectacular climax in a Connecticut 
city in the 1920’s, with repercus- 
sions felt throughout the country. 

“Boomerang!” marks the third 
picture producer Louis de Roche- 
mont has filmed, employing the 
original creative formula drawing 
its power from an utterly nat- 
uralistic treatment of a real-life 
story. The first was “The House 
on 92nd Street” and the second 
“13 Rue Madeleine.” Elia Kazan, 
director of the 20th Century-Fox 
film, “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn” 
and the current Broadway stage 
hit “All My Sons,” was in charge 
of direction. 

Tn addition to Ed Sullivan, Kath- 
erine Dunham and her dancets, 
Phil Regan, Ernesto Lecuona and 
Sid Caesar, the new Roxy stage 
show presents the Gae Foster 
Roxyettes and the Roxy Theatre 
orchestra with Paul Ash_ con- 
ducting. 





Brooklyn Paramount 
Resumes “In Person” 
Entertainment 


With the dual screen fare of 
Barry Fitzgerald, Diana Lynn 
and Sonny Tufts in “Easy Come, 
Easy Go,” and Chester Morris in 
“Boston Blackie and the Law,” the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theatre re- 
sumes “in person” entertainment 
with the appearance of Bill Floyd 
at the organ at every show. 

The return of “in person” 
tainment at the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theatre marks the first 
time in more than 14 years that 
a downtown Brooklyn movie palace 
has presented “flesh” entertain- 
ment as a regular feature. Bill 
Flovd, to whom goes this distine- 
tion, will preside over the com- 
munity-sine type of organ solo at 
every performance every day of 
the week. 

Chester 
title role 
the Law, 
mystery 


enter- 


Morris again plays the 
in Boston Blackie and 
newest of the popular 
series. 


” 
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At R.K.O. 





Martha Vickers in the Warner film 
musical “The Time, the Place and 
the Girl” at R.K.O. Theatres. 





“SUDDENLY IT'S SPRING" 
HOLDS AT PARAMOUNT 


With its lowered admission scale, 
effected last week, the New® York 
Paramount Theatre is playing to 
the greatest crowds of the past 
year. “Suddenly It’s Spring,” the 
Paulette Goddard-Fred MacMurray 
comedy, is now in its second week 
and has been drawing a_week- 
day average of 7,800 persons from 
opening to 1 p. m., at which hours 
the new 55¢ shingle hangs over the 


box office. For the past year, the 
average daily attendance to 1 p. 
m- has been 3,400. 

In holding over “Suddenly It’s 


the Paramount continues 
Johnny Long 


Spring,” 
to present in person 





and his orchestra with Jean Ed- 
wards, Lewis & Van and Buddy | 
Lester. | 





PHILHARMONIC: 


P HO 





AT CARNEGIE HALL 
Under the Direction of 


BRUNO WALTER 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
Beethoven: Overture to ‘Prometheus 
Brahms: Symphony No. 4 
Mendelssohn: Violin Concerto 
(Steinway Piano) 
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15th Street, Bee York City. | 








“Refreshing and engrossing” 
AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE presents 
PHILIP BOURNEUF 


YELLOW JACK 


SIDNEY HOWARD in collaboration with PAUL DE KRUIF 
RAYMOND GREENLEAF — ALFRED RYDER 


THEATRE, 5 Columbus Circle - 
All Eves. exc. Mon, 8:40. Mats. 


—ATKINSON, Times 


CI 5-4824 


Sat. & Sun. 











The Gouzenko 





(Continued from Page Seven) 


Russian Embassy specifically note 


in entries on their relevant Canadian agents or prospec- 
tive agents, showing that the Russian Fifth Column 
leaders attached particular significance to this matter. 

In some cases a desire for companionship and intel- 


lectual discussion may have played 


tain persons there is apparently an emotional appeal 


and glamor, as it were a sense of 


in the conspiratorial methods and purposive activity of 
With more sophisticated persons, fascina- 


the groups. 
tion by what may appear to them 


of the unusual and essentially totalitarian system of 
Party organization through pyramiding cells may offer 


an attractive appeal. 


In the vast majority of cases, one important element 


Story 


“Jew” or “Jewess” 


its part. With cer- 


adventure, inherent 


to be the efficiency 


“carry,” 


in the or iginal appeal would seem to have been ‘prop- 
aganda carried out by the Communist Party for various 
measures of “social reform” 
carrying on propaganda for various domestic measures 
which in themselves are calculated to appeal to a sub- 
stantial section of the Canadian people, has obviously 
served two important objectives of the leaders of the 
Fifth Column. 
In the first place, by associating such domestic 
propaganda, in the minds of as many people as 
possible, with the external propaganda of a partic- 
ular foreign state, this policy serves in itself to 
by implication, that foreign state’s prop- 
aganda. This is a common and very effective non- 
rational technique of modern advertising. An obvi- 
eus commercial example is the use of a pretty face 
in advertisements for cigarettes. 
Secondly, such domestic propaganda has unquestion- 
ably played an important part in recruiting Canadians 


in Canada, 


The policy of 


By 


Party. 


At Brooklyn Paramount 





Barry Fitzgerald, star of “Easy 
Come Easy Go,” the new film at 
the Brooklyn Paramount. 
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for the “development” courses calculated eventually to 
make these Canadians instruments for 
and illegal Fifth Column purposes, 

these means, 


more sinister 


a number of young Canadians, 


public servants and others, who begin with a desire to 
advance causes which they consider worthy, have been 
induced into joining study groups of the Communist 
They are persuaded to keep this adherence 
secret. They have then been led step by step along the 
ingenious psychological development courses we have 
outlined, until under the influence of sophisticated and 
unscrupulous leaders they have been persuaded to en- 
gage in illegal activities directed against the safety 
and interests of their own society. 
Essentially what has happened is the transplant- 
ing of a conspiratorial technique, which was first 


developed in less fortunate countries to promote an 


underground struggle against tyranny, to a demo- 
cratic society where it is singularly inappropriate. 





Trends (Continued from Page Two) 


(Continued from Page Two) 


due to Soviet power but 


disintegration of nations on the periphery 
ef the USSR. Weakness, disorder, chaos 


in Europe, in the Middle’ East, 


sibilities, and if Congress cuts 
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rather to the 


in Asia, 
give the Communists their opportunities. 
If Americans fail to face their respon- 


mitments abroad, Russia and her 


ap- 


propriations for the armed forces, and 
if Britain is compelled to cancel com- 


000,000 Communist agents 
world leadership. The decline of Britain 
vastly increases American responsibility, 
and as Lippmann comments: 

“Nor is there any escape from that 


responsibility. It is impossible to evade 
the consequences of history, and there 


12,- own 


will seize 


Ruesia is. 


is no way in which the United States 
can stand safely aside and mind its 
internal business and enjoy 
own blessings, 
world sinks into disorder and squalor, 
and the violence of a desperate struggle 
for mere existence.” 

Britain in her extremity relinquishes 
world Jeadership to the USA; 
not be ready to accept it—but Soviet 





its 
while all about it the 


we may 
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Open Letter 


to Albert Goldman, 


Postmaster, New York City 


From LUIGI ANTONINI 


AY I draw your attention to a serious matter which demands prompt vigorous 
M action by your department and other agencies of our government? It involves 
a deliberate rifling of the United States mail by an international espionage 

agency operating against the national security and welfare of the American people. 
On December 26, 1946, I mailed, in my capacity as President of the Italian- 
American Labor Council, a letter to Avvocato Giuseppe Galfo, of the Unione Sindicale 


Italiana, at Rome, Italy. This letter never reached the addressee. 


It was stolen in 


the mails by someone hostile to me or to the addressee. 


Confirmation of this theft, as well as 
positive proof as to who _ instigated 
and perpetrated this rifling of the 
United States mails, have since been 
clearly provided. A photostatie copy cf 
this stolen letter, never received by its 
rightful owner, Avvocato Giuseppe Galfo, 
was published by L’Unita, the central 
official organ of the Communist Party 
in Rome, on January 30, 1947. Only 
after this letter was published by this 
Italian Communist sheet did the person 
to whom I addressed it learn of its 
existence or contents. 

On February 13, 1947, La Voce del 
Lavoro, organ of the Unione Sindicale 
Italiana, publicly denounced this burg- 
larizing of United States mail and en- 
tered a strong protest to the Italian 
Minister of Posts. Avvocato Giuseppe 
Galfo, to whom the letter was addressed, 
forthwith called upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Republic of Italy for im- 
mediate positive action to bring the 
thieves and culprits to justice. 

The finger of guilt points clearly 
to an international band of Commu- 
nist spies that operate in all demo- 
cratic countries. The Communist paper, 
L’Unita of Rome, was able to publish a 
photostat of this letter only because it 
had illegality secured possession of it by 


© 





violating the international mails. This 
paper is an organic part of a notorious 
international Communist spy ring which 
is operating in Canada, Italy, the United 
States and other democratic countries. 

It is clear that my letter could have 
been stolen only in one of two ways. 
Kither a Communist agent, working in 
collusion with the international espio- 
nage outfit and operating in the United 
States Post Office Department, stole my 
letter in New York the moment he 
noticed the name of the sender, the 
Italian-American Labor Council, which 
is devoted to democracy and a determined 
opponent of Communism, Nazism, and 
Fascism as subversive and destructive 
movements. Or else, my letter was stolen 
in Rome by an Italian Communist agent 
and member of the same Communist in- 
ternational spy ring. 

In either case, a serious crime has 
been committed against the American 
postal laws and international postal 
conventions. If left unpunished it could 
only encourage a recurrence of such in- 
ternational thievery. It is for these 
reasons, Mr. Postmaster, that I urgently 
call upon you to take immediate action 
to secure justice in this grave matter. 

New York City. 





Order of “The Glass Wall” 


From HENRY MAYERS 
To the Editor: 
Dear Sir: 


Eugene Lyons has a real idea in his 


suggestion for a “Red-Baiters, Inc.” 
organization. There’s only one trouble 
with it. 


How can such an organization avoid 
the embarassment of finding its “I am 
a Red-Baiter” buttons on the coat-lapels 
of Gerald L. K. Smith-ers? Such char- 
acters would tend to discredit Lyon’s 
honest set-up much as the Commies 
scuttle liberal organizations. 

The answer, | believe, lies in an or- 
ganization with the same purpose as 
Lyons’, but more subtly titled. | 
pose one called “The Order of 
GLASS WALL.” 

The idea originated in the mind of a 
Hollywood gag-writer friend with whom 
I have had the pleasure of working in 
a political fight that was at once anti- 
communist and anti-fascist. Said he to 


pro- 
The 





TO OUR READERS 


The New Leader welcomes 
letters of comment from its 
_4| readers. Since space is dras- 
tically limited, please keep let- 
ters short, preferably no more 
than three hundred words. To 
facilitate editorial chores, let- 
ters that are typewritten on 
one side of the sheet will be | 
favored. Let us have your opin- 
ions. 
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me, one day “If they ever put us up 
against a wall, it will have to be a glass 
one, so that we can be shot from both 
sides at once.” 

I should like to ask Lyons to take over 
the job of organizing the Eastern end 
of The Order of the Glass Wall, while 
[ proceed with the coast. Like Lyons, 
I find that my proposals for such an 
organization, made half in fun, half in 
earnest, likewise receive hilarious 
approval. 

The added advantage of the Gluss 
Wall lapel button, which [I am in the 
process of designing, is in its curiosity- 
rousing effect. It gives the wearer a 
swell opening for some really intelligent 
red-baiting. It also enables him or her 
te identify a fellow-American, as dis- 
tinguished from a fellow-traveler, in 
certain liberal gatherings. 

I invite west coast subscribers to The 
New Leader to writ me for free Glass 
Wall pins. 

2444 Silver Ridge Avenue 

Los Angeles 26, California. 





A Twentieth Century Fund survey esti- 
mates that average working hours in 
1950 will be around 41 hours a week; 
in 1960, around 88 hours. 


* x 
A Twentieth Century Fund survey 
states that unemployment rarely falls 


below 5 percent of our working force, 
even in periods of prosperity. It aver- 
aged 5.4 percent in relatively prosperous 
1920-1927. 


To the Editor 


More on Planning 


From WILBER DISTIN 


To the Editor: 


N the recent debate between C. E. Ayres and Abba P. Lerner we are being in. 
{ troduced to a variation of a Right versus Left contest which most orthodox eco- 


nomists seem fated to engage in. 


However, are they not debating with words that though often used, convey assump- 
tions of things that are not so? Never having had real economic liberty, we are rot 
in much danger of obtaining it by planning without due regard for the freedom of 
the individual, but we are in great danger of never obtaining it and losing our po- 


litical liberty as well. 


is not the basis of democratic economic and political liberty, a maximum of 


persuasion and a minimum of compul- 
sion? If no person is free in isolation, 
neither are they free in a society that 
must use a maximum of compulsion to 
achieve social concord. 

What has caused the true might of 
the democratic philosophy to be half 
blind and .half crippled in its fight 
against totalitarian dogmas? 

The one point where Professor Ayres 
and Professor Lerner would agree IL 
imagine is the question of a self- 
liquidating price system or that “the 
money paid out in the course of produc- 
ing goods is substantially enough to buy 
the product back.” They disagree only 
on the amount and kind of planning 
necessary to properly redistribute the 
money paid out. 

Social Credit analysis insists that the 
money paid out in the course of produc- 
ing goods is not substantially enough to 
buy the product back because of a 
“difference of circuit velocity between 
cost liquidation and price creation which 
results in charges being carried over 
into prices from a previous cost ac- 
countance cycle.” 

If this analysis is valid and there is 
every reason to believe it is, the ortho- 
dox economists who wish to give 
emphasis to the dignity and freedom of 
the individual, play directly into the 
hands of those, who are not overly con- 





cerned with the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. If the price system is self- 
liquidating then the Communist Mani- 
festo drawn up by Marx which advo- 
cated: “Abolition of property in land 
and application of all rents of land to 
public purposes, a heavy progressive or 
graduated income tax, centralization of 
the means of communication and trans- 
port in the hands of State, centraliza- 
tion of credit in the hands of the State 
by means of a national bank with -State 
capital and an exclusive monopoly.”— 
would seem to be the target to aim at. 
But if vhe price system is not self- 
liquidating, due to a mechanical error, 
then no kind of planning, good or bad 
can re-distribute an insufficient amount. 

What is lacking in England and 
Australia that causes the every day’ life 
of the individual to be so unpleasant? 
Both are Labor governments and their 
humanitarian motives are of the high- 
est. Both wax eloquent on the horrors 
of monopoly and ignore the monopoly 
of credit. Both sponsor socialization of 
the means of production and ignore the 
socialization of credit. 

Freedom means the full-throated roar 
ot the full truth on the power and 
strength of the democratic way not a 
muted whisper of half truths. 

Syracuse 





Open Letter 


to the New Republic 


From J. L. A. 


To the Editor: 


ERMIT me to make a few observa- 
Piions and ask a few questions with 

respect to Mr. Wallace’s article, 
“The Enemy Is Not Each Other,” in the 
January 27 issue. 

I believe that liberals are not so called 
because they are liberal with other 
people’s freedoms. It seems tp me that 
men have a right to designate themselves 
liberals only when they are fighting for 
liberty for all men and women through- 
out the world. Liberalism, like democ- 
racy, peace, and security, is indivisible. 
That is, a violation or suppression of 
democracy in one part of the world is 
ultimately a challenge to its existence 
in any other part of the world. If a man 
does not act as though he really believed 
that Russians and Yugoslavs are entitled 
to freedom, as well as Americans, he is 
not a liberal. He may call himsclf a 
liberal, but he is not really a liberal. He 
is something else; he is a specious liberal. 

A genuine liberal does not compromise 
on questions involving basic freedoms, 
An _ honest-to-goodness liberal does not 
temporize with tyranny nor collaborate 
with Communism. A liberal liberal is 
for human freedom across-the-board, 
around the world. If he takes the position 
that Bulgarians can do with five percent 
of their freedoms, that Roumanians 
should be satisfied with 10 percent of 
their liberties, and that Poles will do 
well with 15 percent of their basic human 
rights, he is not a liberal. He is some- 
thing else. He is a totalitarian liberal. 

No man can inspire confidence among 
true liberals if he adheres to a doctrine 
of “exceptionalism”—i.e., making excep- 
tions of certain countries and 
who can do with less freedom than Amer- 
icans. 

No, liberals cannot maintain a double 
standard of political morality—listing on 


peoples 


one side of the moral ledger lands where 
freedom shall exist and on the other side 
areas where freedom may be extin- 
guished. That kind of a liberal is a 
psevdo-liberal. 

Mr. Wallace, in this article, says that 
“there is no room for ... minor differ- 
ences, when really great issues are at 
stake.” Is joint action with Communists 
a minor difference? And pray, what are 
these great issues that exclude men’s 
basic civil rights? 

Mr. Wallace protests against name- 
calling, yet he does not hesitate to do a 
little of it himself. He designates those 
who criticize him and his fellow-PCAers 
for making common cause with Commu- 
nists as ‘“‘red-baiting liberals of the ‘dis- 
illusioned Marxist’ type.” Who are these 
disillusioned Marxists? Chester Bowles? 
Leon Henderson? Wilson Wyatt? 

Mr. Wallace says in the same article 
that “successful liberalism means a new 
sense of discipline?” Is it self-discipline 
or regimentation imposed by the iron 
discipline of a totalitarian party? 

I think it would be a contribution to 
the cause of true liberalism if Mr. Wal- 
lace would clarify his position by giving 
forthright answers to these questions. 
It would help to wash away the obfusca- 
tion created by the recent ambivalent 
developments in American liberalism. By 
taking a clear position, Mr. Wallace can 
render a great service to liberalism and 
to his own usefulness as a liberal leader. 

Washington, D, C. 





“Democracy does not mean an imposed 
rule from above; it means administra- 
tion. It is not a political thing so much 
as it is a world-view, a’life-attitude. ia 
accordance with which each citizen, be- 
ing a person, respects the personality of 
his fellow-citizen. Democracy ‘inspires 
—Thomas G. Masaryk. 


justice.” 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

National sub-committee of the S.D.F. 
and S.P. in further session on Socialist 
Unity, March 8-9, in New York. ... 
Petitions to Congress on amendment of 
jmmigration laws will soon be presented. 
Signed petitions are coming in daily but 
Jots more are needed. . . . New Jersey 
State Committee meets March 16 in 
Newark, N. J. The Newark Forum: 
March 14, Rev. Donald Harrington, “Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain,” Julien Seinberg, 
editoria] staff, The New Leader, chairman, 
Harrington, “Behind the Iron Curtain,” 
at Essex House, Clinton and Broad Sts. 
Annual Eugene V. Debs Dinner, Satur- 
day, March 29. Speakers, Henry Jager 
and August Claessens. ... New Bruns- 
wick: August Claessens speaks for W.C. 
Branch 208, March 14... . Boston, Mass.: 
August Claessens speaks in this vicinity 
March 23. , . . Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Jewish Daily Forward will be celebrated 
jn May with huge meetings and concerts 
in ,New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago,, Los Angeles and other cities. 

. Liston M. Oak will speak on “What 
Next. in Poland” in Syracuse. Maren 15, 
in Schenectady, March 16, in Buffalo, 
March 23,‘and in Boston, March 30. Ask 
Jocal branch of Polish National Congress 
for time and place. 

* * * 
NEW YORK CITY 

May Day: A Provisional Joint Socialist 
May Day Committee met recently with 
representatives of the S.D.F. and S.P. 
and elected Israel Feinberg, chairman; 
Sam Marino, vice-chairman; August 
Claessens, treasurer; Lottie Friedman, 
seeretary. Invitations have been sent to 
friendly labor, fraternal, and other or- 
ganizations to send delegates to a larger 


conference at the Rand School, on Satur- 
day, March 15, 2 p. m.... Nathan Riesel, 
pioneer Socialist and trade union or- 
ganizer, died March 1. Hundreds of per- 
sons of the Labor and Socialist move- 
ment were present at the funeral last 
Tuesday. ... City Executive Committee 
meets Wednesday, March 12... . Left 
out of last weeks news: Wm. Karlin 
Branch had Sidney Hertzberg as 
speaker; August Claessens spoke for 
419 Spartan Club, Brotherhood Electrical 
Workers Union; Joseph Baskin Branch: 
Dinner Symposium last Sunday with 
Louis P. Goldberg and others. Claessens 
East Bronx Branch in cooperation with 
Liberal Party had Norman Thomas.... 
Algernon Lee speaks every Saturday 
evening at 9:30 p. m. over radio station 
WEVD.... Liston M. Oak, “What 1 Saw 
in Poland,” SDF Branch in Amalgamated 
Houses, Bronx, at 8:30 p. m., in the 
English Room, Building 7, on Friday, 
March 7. . . . He will also speak for 
Parkchester Village Liberal Party Club, 
March 27. . .. Women’s Afternoon Fo- 
rum. Tuesday, March 11, 1:30 p. m,, 
Rand School, Dr. Maurice William, 
“China in Turmoil.” Surprise party 
tendered to Julia P. Shainblum last week. 
... Claessens East Bronx Branch: Meet- 
ing, Monday, March 10, 862 E. Tremont 
Avenue. 8:30 p. m.... Coming Dinners: 
To Joseph D. Cannon, Hotel McAlpin, 
Saturday, March 15, 6 p. m.; auspices, 
Reunion of Old Timers. To Dr. and Mrs. 
Simon Berlin, April 26; auspices, Upper 
West Side Branch. To Isaac M. Schiff, 
June 7; auspices, Reunion of Old Timers, 
S.D.F. and W.C. Branch 665. 

S.D.F. and W.C. Branch 665. ... Mid- 
Bronx Branch: Meeting Thursday, March 
18, at 8:30 p. m., at Workmen’s Circle 
School, 108 East 181. St. Speaker: Meyer 
Levenstein, “Crisis in American Educa- 
tion.” 





Moscow Parley 


(Continued from Vage len) 

Jt recognizes the justification of the de- 
mand for reparations. But beyond that 
it has the conviction that all the coun- 
ivies which together constitute the com- 
plex of this continent owe the same duty 
ie the common welfare as does Germany. 

Only a sovereign and responsible na- 
tion can satisfy the demands of interna- 
tional life. This idea of international 
cooperation rules out any thought of 
bloc building against either the West or 
ithe East- There are plenty of groups 
among us which would gladly force us 
into this policy of factional grouping. 
The right wing of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union and certain big-business 
circles, to which property is more im- 
portant than the lives of millions of their 
fellow citizens or the peace of Europe 
and of the World, are more than ready 
to prostitute themselves to the interests 
of a bloc of western powers. 


* * + 


ky the western zones of Germany Com- 
munism is, in the main, the expression 
of a protest against the mistakes of the 
occupying forces. It has only limited 
possibilities, and even in the event of a 
complete change of Russian foreign 
poliey, it could not get very far. There 
is nothing to indicate that it will become 
as lusty an organization as the Com- 
munist parties of France, Italy or the 
countries to the east. Even in the 
Eastern Zone, where the Communists 
have organized the so-called Socialist 
Unity Party, they are of slight impor- 
tance. The strength of the conservative 
parties in this section does not indicate 
wide approval of the programs of these 
parties but, rather, a protest of Social 
Democrats against the SED. The real 
Communist Party of this region is lim- 
iied to the beneficiaries of the only 
slightly disguised dictatorial regime. A 
Secial Democratic Party can exist in 
this zone if it is allowed to function in 
complete freedom. There is only one 
recognized Social Democratic Party in 
Germany. It has its headquarters in 
Hannover and is looking forward to the 
day when greater organizational freedom 
will permit it to move to Berlin. This 
party is not dependent on any occupying 
foree. 

We Social Democrats are conscious of 
the fact that our problem is difficult, if 
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not insoluble. We gather confidence, 
however, from the fact that our interests 
and purposes coincide with those of the 
nation and, in fact, with the aims of 
progressive and _ peace-loving people 
everywhere. The conference in Moscow 
will show whether the victors can utilize 
their victory in the interest of peace and 
security. The results attained there will 
make possible within Germany positive 
internal and external policies. This is 
not side-stepping of responsibility. We 
Social Democrats know—to our sorrow— 
that we are the only powerful group in 
Germany which constitutes an active 
center for foreign policy. It remains for 
the victors to say whether this center 
shall grow—so that the ideas of free- 
dom, of humanity and of respect for 
individual personality can become the 
pillars of German culture. On this ac- 
count, we Social Democrats regard our- 
selves as the genuine patriots of the new 
world community. 





@ The Siberian Soviet paper Jrkutsk 
Pravda admitted that 3,000,000 Axis 
prisoners of war are building railways 
and highways in Siberia. “Nazi and 
Japanese dreams of meeting in Central 
Asia are realized,” the paper commented. 
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Soviet Jews 


(Continued from Page Nine) 


We are still in the dark as to the 
reasons which prompted the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to offer Biro-Biajan to the Jews. 
In 1928, when the colonization of that 
area began, there were still hundreds of 
thousands of economically uprooted 
Jews, whom the authorities hoped to 
turn into farmers. It was soon realized 
however, that the colonization of that 
waste, which was twenty days journey 
from Moscow, was bound to be a slow 
process. During the early years as many 
as twothirds of the settlers returned to 
their original homes. In the meantime 
the great indust ialization of Russia be- 
gan to absorb all the economically dis- 
placed Jews, with the result that the 
Biro-Bidjan colonization lost its economic 
justification. 


What are the results of eighteen years 
of colonization in Biro-Bidjan? Relying 
on information from official sources, one 
is led to the conclusion that there are at 
most 20,000 or 22,000 Jews in Biro-Bidjan 
today. The total population, according 
to the census of 1939, consisted of 108,- 
000. There are probably 120,000 now. 
Thus the Jews constitute no more .than 
16 or 18% of the inhabitants of Biro- 
Bidjan. However, were these Jews im- 
bued with any ideals of preserving Jew- 
ish forms of life or Jewish culture, one 
might hope that there was promise for 
the future. Such is not the case. Ac- 
cording to the Communist press, Jews in 


Biro-Bidjan speak Russian, and do not 


stress their Jewishness in any way. 
Oo * 7 


Tuere is a tendency among certain 
groups in Soviet Russia to settle in Biro- 
Bidjan. Civil engineers, technicians, 
teachers, dentists, many officials and 
workers are making inquiries about the 
place. Their letters convey the feeling, 
however, that they are less concerned 
with going to Biro-Bidjan, than with 
leaving the sites where their relatives 
were killed and where they are likely to 
come into frequent contact with the 
murderers. If Russia were to open her 
doors for emigration, Jews by the hun- 
dreds of thousands would flee for the 
same reasons that Jews are fleeing 
Poland. But Russia is hermetically seal- 
ed and the only place to which a Jew can 
escape from the areas which are soaked 
with Jewish blood is Biro-Bidjan. [t may 
be doubted if even that grim wave of 
colonization will continue for long. In 
the meantime there is little concrete 
achievement in Biro-Bidjan, the noisy. 
Communist press notwithstanding. 

These, then, are the tragic facts which 
furnish the replies to our opening ques- 
tions. The great decrease in the number 
of Soviet Jewry, the rapidly accelerating 
trend of assimilation, the complete ub- 
sence of any organized Jewish life or ac- 
tivity, and finally the failure of the Biro- 
Bidjan experiment, indicate all too clear- 
ly the direction in which the Jews of 
Soviet Russia are moving. 





Earphones 


‘ 
for the Comrades 
(Continued from Page Five) 

Those who sent communications to 
the FCC endorsing the PRF include: 
Jewish Peoples Fraterna] Order, which 
is actually part of the IWO; the CP’ish 
ICOR; the American Slav Congress; 
the Iranian Institute’s Dr. Arthur 
Upham Pope; Thyra Edwards per- 
sonally and for the Independent Citizens 
Committee; Horace Grenell, a member 
of Local 802 Musicians Union and the 
Master of the Jefferson School’s chorus 
which he led during the 1946 Commu- 
nist May Day Parade; Elie Siegmeister; 
Samuel Landau, radio editor of the Jew- 
ish Day; Harold L. Cammer, who is the 
attorney for the Furriers Union; Louis 
Weinstock, Communist leader, and head 
of the Painters Union who wrote 
Brodsky on January 30, 1946: ‘There 
is a great need for an independent radio 
station and I shall do everything I can 
to help.” Howard Fast, New Masses 
writer, had also endorsed PRF. 

There were the usual bouquets from: 
League of Women Shoppers; American 
Committee for the Protection of the 
Foreign Born; Council for Pan-Amer- 
ican Democracy; People’s Voice; Negro 


Labor Victory Committee; Furniture 
Workers Union Local 76-B; National 
Council of Hungarian-American Trade 
Urionists (James Lustig, President); 
American Communications Association. 

There is little doubt that the com- 
rades want to go beyond their street 
corner days and shout their political 
wares into évery radio set in the coun- 
try, if they can. The leaders of the 
Peoples Radio Foundation ought to 
have enough faith in Communism to say 
candidly: “The Communists want a 
voice on the air.” But they are trying 
to pull a fast one on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Joe Brodsky 
doesn’t ask his stockholders whether 
they are Communists. He wouldn’t dare! 
The FCC should. 








~ GRATITUDE — 


| @ Anent UNRRA aid to Poland, 
which is turned over to the Govern- 
| ment and used as a political weapon, 
| this quip is heard in Warsaw: 

| What is a Communist? He is a 
|person who thanks Uncle Joe for, 





|everything he gets from Uncle Sam. | 
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Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 
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Pink Snow Over Russia 


HEN some “totalitarian 

with an air of profound and cynical wisdom 

that the press is just as controlled and biased 

in the United States as it is in the Soviet Union, the 

three articles which Edgar Snow has just published 

in The Saturday Evening Post would furnish con- 

vincing evidence to the contrary. lor a predominantly 

middle-class publication, with a mildly right-of-center 

editorial policy, has turned over its vast publicity 

medium to an extremely ardent special pleader for 
the Soviet cause who is also one of its editors. 

Of Mr. Snow’s credentials as an advocate of the 

Soviet case there can be no reasonable question. His 


liberal” announces 


writings have marked him as an ardent sympathizer 


the Chinese ‘Communists, and he is honest 
enough to admit that these Chinese Communists are 
not just misunderstood “agrarian democrats.” His 
more recent books show a tendency to take Communist 
parties and Soviet puppet regimes in Eastern Europe 
pretty much on faith. 

1 found his first article pedantic and rather dull. 
It largely revolved around the all too obvious point 
that Soviet and western interpretations of the same 
words are often profoundly different. 

The second article, “How It Looks to Ivan Ivano- 
vich.” is much more provocative and combative. It 
begins with the truly hair-raising statement that the 
facts presented to the Soviet public are usually cor- 


with 


rect. No one who follows the Soviet press and radio 
can refrain from entering an emphatic dissent. 

Then there is a completely scrambled and garbled 
version of recent European history which omits the 
partition of Poland and presents the Soviet Union as 
the consistent anti-Fascist crusader. In the light of 
the kn. vn facts it might appear almost impossible 
to try to prove that Britain, shedding as much of its 
empire as it can as fast as it can, or the United States, 
emerging from the war with the prospect of a strategic 
mandate for less than a thousand square miles of 
coral reefs in the Pacific, are more ageressive than 
the Soviet Union, with its 25,000,000 forcibly acquired 
new subjects and its 260,000 square miles of annexed 
territory. But Snow seriously aims at this goal, using 
as his weapons false analogies.and misplaced sarcasm. 
\s an example, take the following passage: 

“Our press holds that it was wicked for Russia to . 
retake Karelia after defeating Finland. But the 
Muscovite, living in isolation as he does, cannot 
discérn why that action violated the Atlantic Charter, 
whereas President Truman’s unilateral announcement 
of America’s sole trusteeship rights to former Jap — se 
islands upholds the same pact.” 

There is no valid parallel between these situations. 
The Soviet Union, after attacking Finland without 
provocation, wrested from it the Karelian Isthmus, a 
territory inhabited by several hundred thousand Finns, 
who almost unanimously left their homes rather than 
become Soviet citizens. Here was certainly a clear 
and flagrant breach of Atlantic Charter principles. 
Japan attacked the United States and in the course 
of the war lost to America the Caroline. Marshall 
and Mariana Islands, which it had held under a 
mandate from the League of Nations. These islands 
were in no sense an integral part of Japan. The 
Atlantic Charter is not involved in the assignment to 
the United States of a mandate over islands where 
the native population is too primitive to think in 


terms of modern nationalism. 
2 * n 


Usine the same methods of false analogy and 
dis:ortion of fact, Mr. Snow tries to convince Amer- 
ican readers that Germans who are opposed to Com- 
munism should be “discouraged, no how 
roughly,” that Russia, with armed forces exceeding 
those of the United States and Britain put together. 
has reason to feel threatened and “encircled.” that it 
is wanton aggression for an American naval force 
to visit Athens and Istanbul, but presumably just good- 
neighborly fun for the Soviet Union and its Balkan 
satellites to threaten the dismemberment of Turkey 
and Greece. 

There are crocodile tears for poor Ivan, supposedly 
seared by the atomic bomb, but there is no suggestion 
that it lies within the power of his rulers at any 


matter 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








moment to banish this fear by accepting the Baruch 
Plan. Mr. Snow’s Ivan is supposedly shocked at the 
poll-tax regulations in some southern states, although 
I can think of Soviet Russians who are intelligent 
enough to reflect that it would take a good deal more 
than the payment of a poll-tax to insure the free 
exercise of the suffrage in the Soviet Union or in any 
of the countries it controls. 


The last article contains a truly fantastic attempt 
to palm off as Soviet “concessions” promises which 
were made only to be broken, as at Yalta, or inherently 
unsatisfactory arrangements like the creation of a 
Free State of Trieste, or highly nebulous suggestions 
like the Soviet acceptance, “in principle,” of inter- 








national inspection and control, while proposing tq 
cut the heart out of the Baruch Plan: by retaining” 
the veto ‘power. Poland is a continual stumbling 
block for Mr. Snow. He ‘forgets about the ‘Soviet 
troops in Poland when he says that “Red Army 
forces today are found nowhere except in ex-enemy) 
states.” And he says that the decision at Yalta to 
reorganize the Polish Government “constituted 
more important compromise for the Russians than 
was recognized here.” Actually, everything that has? 
happened in Poland during the two years since Yalta, 
reaching a climax in the recent fraudulent election,” 
has merely confirmed Communist control of that’ 
unfortunate country. : 
The Saturday Evening Post proved its willingness% 
to let its readers know “the other side” in the® 
American-Soviet debate that , overshadows all other 
postwar political developments. In doing so, it con 
sciously or unconsciously set up a series of shining: 
targets for readers with some knowledge of recent} 
historical fact and some regard for logical cone) 
cistency to shoot at. By using the reasoning methods 
of Mr. Snow, one could prove that Norway and 
Belgium were a fearful threat to Nazi Germany, that) 
Abyssinia was the aggressor against Italy, and that) 
China was a deadly threat to the existence of Japan, 
A thick blanket of pink snow has been thrown over: 
the hard facts of Soviet aggression that fit in with a 
Soviet philosophy of ultimate world domination. 








An Editorial— 
Open the Door, America! 


ANY Americans have waxed wrathful at 
M Britain for keeping refugees out of Palestine. 
There has been much less excitement about 
the exclusion of thousands of homeless persons who 
yearn for admission to the United States. There is 
something mysterious about the thinness of the dribble 
to which recent immigration has been reduced. While 
hundreds of thousands wear themselves out in frus- 
tration behind the barbed wire of European camps, 
we are welcoming: to this famed refuge of the weary 
and heavy-laden hardly more than a token number. 
What is happening in our consular offices and ports 
of entry is contrary to our declared policy and to 
authoratative expressions of public opinion. It was 
back in 1945 that President Truman declared himself 
in favor of doing something—not much, but some- 
thing—to relieve the bitter distress which is piling 
up in Europe. His proposal Was so simple and so 
feasible that it all sides. 
During the war years our immigration quotas have 
not been filled. He suggested that we stretch the strict 
letter of the rules a bit and open some of the unfilled 
back quotas to allow for the admission of limited 
number of refugees. It was a humane and practical 
idea. Even without new legislation. with the coopera- 
tion of the State Department and the immigration 
authorities, 
Powerful 


won instant support on 


much could have been done. 

of this 
proposal. Leading men of both political parties en- 
dorsed it. William Green, for the AFL. and repre- 
sentative leaders of the CLIO, gave it enthusiastic sup- 
port. There was practically no vocal opposition. It 
was generally taken for granted that the President’s 
statement would serve as a directive for his admin- 
istration. Among interested citizens throughout the 
country there was a sense of relief. At last something 
was to be done. 

It has been more than a year since these words 
were spoken and these ideas went abroad. And since 
then nothing has happened. A correspondent writes to 
The New Leader: “A ridiculously insignificant num- 
ber of Russian-born immigrants have been admitted 


voices were raised in support 


to this country during recent years. According to law, 
the Russian quota is 2,712. Actual admissions are 
represented by the following figures: 32 in 1943, 
41 in 1944, 18 in 1945, and in 1946—after the Presi- 
dent made his famous statement—only 76. During: 
this last year, 575 Russian-born persons left this 
country. On balance, then, we have admitted no one? 
from that country. People are going out rather than” 
coming in. Actually, the entire quota remains unused.” 

To follow this case of the Russian quota a bit} 
further, there are now in this country honest and’ 
useful persons who desire citizenship in order that] 
they may rehabilitate themselves and start life anew 
on a permanent basis. They are deprived of this} 
privilege because American consuls and the State) 
Department persist in asserting that the quota is filled. 
madey 






It is obvious that no effort has been 
to make good on the President’s promise. The 


groups of immigrants admitted from the various 
countries are still ridiculously small—far below the 
quota figures. The supposition that someone lowet 
down is sabotaging the intent of the administration 
is too crude to be entertained. But it is unquestionable 
that something strange is taking place. There is a ] 
gremlin in the mechanism somewhere. 


Important Announcement ——,_ 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The New Leader Publishing 
Association 


will be held on 


MARCH 17 at 8:30 P. M. 





at the 
Rand School of Social Science 
e 
ALL MEMBERS ARE URGED 
TO ATTEND! 
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